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FORDSON ENGINE EXCHANGE PLAN 


NEW LIFE 


FOR YOUR OLD TRACTOR 


' the space of a few hours your Fordson 
or Fordson Major can be given a new 

lease of power and profitable life. The 

secret is a Ford Factory Replacement engine 
fitted in place of your present engine. 


Hundreds of farmers have already had these 
engines fitted and are marvelling at the won 
derful difference it makes—extra power—even 
greater fuel coonomy—longer tractor free 
dom from mechanical worries Replace 
ment Engines come direct from the Ford 
Factory where they are machined and tested 
to the same fine limits as new engines. More 
important still they are guaranteed in exactly 
the same way as brand new engines! The 
change-over can be quickly carned out 
at your local Dealer's Garage or on your own 
farm. See your Fordson Tractor Dealer about 
it and arrange a suitable day now ! 
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HAS YOUR MAJOR 
A HYDRAULIC POWER LIFT 
When you want to turn round sharply on head- 


lands, to clean an implement in work or to 

transport it quickly, the Major's Hydraulic 

Power Lift solves the problem at the touch of 

It speeds up and cuts the costs of a 

f jobs. In time and trouble saved it 

pays for itself in no time Why not have one 
fitted now in readiness for next spring? 


MAJOR TRACTOR 
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. Best on Earth 


4 Dunlop make seamless rubber 

boote which are tough vet 

comfortable. light yet strong 
flearble and cormplete!y water- 


proof. The ever popular pull- 


on knee boot and the shorter 
lace-up boot are both read!) 
available from vour local 
retailer 


DUNLOP LUMBER BOOTS 


Ankle length, light, special water 
taht tongue. A long-lasting boot 


Men's 6-12 


DUNLOP SOLENT BOOTS 


Seamless knee length boots have 
the umique comfort feature of 


Duniopillo insoles and 
chested wiles for extra 36 
wear Men's 612 


OUNLOPF co ito (feetweer Division), SPEKE LIVERPOOL 
SUF 


Under the Milk and 
Dairies Regulations 1949 


Provision is made for the modern practice of using approved 
chemicals for cleaning and sterilizing dairy utensils 


Deosan Ked Label! Sterilicer 
is Stable for 10 months This guaranteed stability is for your protection, 
ensuring consistent performance throughout the whole period of use 


contains only half the permutted amount of free alkali. When used as 
recommended it does not harm workers’ hands or cows’ udders and teats. 


iS @ Very powerful germicide — it kills germs in the shortest possible time 


lis correct routine use Combined with a Deosan Dairy Detergeni will 


prostuce the standard of dairy hygiene 


The Deosan Routine for Clean Milk Production ts the modern time and 
Money Saving Way NOW Operation on so many farms 


Wi rite now for full details 
DPOSAN LIMITED, 345 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1 
Associate Company of Milton Antisepuc Limited 
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An extra pint per cow each day may not sound much, but it 


means an extra 75 gallons a month from a 20-cow herd. 


Or £11.3.5 more on this month's milk cheque. Tell the 


Silcock Advisory Service about your herd, your methods, 


the foods you've grown on the farm, and let 


them give you a simple working 


plan for your herd. They may 


be able to put up your yields and 


cut down your costs, as they 


have done for many 


thousands of others. 


There’s a new Silcock 


booklet on the subject 


Ask the Silcock 


man for one. 


&. SILCOCK & SONS LTD 


STANLEY MALL FOMUND LIVER 
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ANGLO-.AMERBICAN OIL COMPANY LTD 


TRACTOK FUELS TRACTOR LUBRICANTS 
PARAFFINS RUST PREVENTIVES 


QUEEN ANNE'S GATE. LONDON, 


“CRAVEN” 
WINTER PRODUCTS 

“CARBO-CRAVEN” Tar-Oil Wash 


“PARA-CARBO" Tar-Petroleum Wash 


“CRESOFIN' O.N.O.C. Petroleum 


Wash 


“WINTER SOLOL” Emulsified 


Petroleum 
“THIOCYANATE”™ Wash 


“D.D.T."" Delayed Dormant Winter 


Wash 
Insecticides and Fungicides for all purposes 


Write for our 
“SPRAYING PROGRAMME” Booklet 


oe W. J. CRAVEN & CO., LTD. 


EVESHAM 


Please mention the JOURNAI 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
OF AUCTIONEERS AND LANDED 
PROPERTY AGENTS 


Agricultural Practitioners’ 
Examination 


This examination for agricultural 
auctioneers and valuers is held annually 
in the Spring at Intermediate, Final and 
Direct Final levels 


Full details of the examinations 
syllabus, facilites, and conditions 
of membership may be obtained from 
the Secretary, at the Socicty’s Head- 
quarters, 

M, QUEEN'S GATE, London, S.W.7 
Telephone: Western 0034/5 
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HOW THE FERGUSON SYSTEM 


power that enabic 
a heavy tractor. Ar 
t works wit! 
steep slopes wit! 
from the driver’ 
The Fergus 
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ically, under 


your Ferguson 


for a demonstration 


The Ferguson Post Hole Digger ible screw point i cuttuang blades. Works 


ther difficult 


Power driven. Operated hydraulica 


driver's seat. Drills holes of 9” or 12” diameter 


and 3° deep in less than 30 seconds. Replace Prices subject to revision witbous motice 


DO MORE JOBS—MORE EASILY 
FERGUSON TRACTORS ARF THE STANDARD MOTOR CO, , 
LTD. POR HARRY FERGUSON LTD, COVENTRY, 
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All 1951 TEMPLEWOOD DRYERS. MK. I, Il and III 
will incorporate the new features shown in this illustration, namely (1) the new 
SPINNER LOADER which facilitates loading and ensures a more even thickness 
of grass passing on to the conveyor, and 2 the RE-CIRCULATION CHAMBER 


which effects a considerable saving in fuel costs. OJjl firing continues to be stand- 


ard, and equipment for the heavier grades can be supplied for Mk. || and 11! models 


We shall be happy to quote for converting existing Templewood Dryers 


Enquiries for the supply and complete installation of DRYERS, 
GRINDING MILLS, PROVENDER PRESSES, to suit individual requirements will be 
welcomed 


TEMPLEWOOD 
ENGINEERING Co. Ltd. 


ESTATE 
BUCKS 


TRADING 
SLOUGH 


Telephon: 22224 


Please mention the JOURNAL when corresponding with Advertisers 
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SEEDS 


Report of the Committee 


QUALITATIVE CONTROL OF SEEDS 


All production from the land depends on living seeds 
Therefore tt is vital that the seeds sown should be 
capable of producing suitable and efficient plants 
With perennial herbage crops, or cereals and pulses 
from which seed is saved, the buying of new stocks 
affects not one but several vears’ production. 


Good Crops depend on Good Seed 


The report of this Committee appointed in 
1949 to consider practical methods of con 
trolling the quality of home-produced and 
imported seeds will be of interest to all 
growers, whether of farm or market-garden 
crops, and the whole seed trade. 


price Is. (1s. ld. by post) 
from 


H.M. STATIONER) OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, LONDON, wc 2 429 Oxford Street, w 
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Speech by Her 1 hx af the Farewell Parade of 


the Women's Land Army, Buckingham Palace, October 21. 1946 


{M so veri Picased to nave his Pporlunity Of speakine to the 


Women's Land Army, whose Patron | have heen fos the past nin 


rears 


{ Fare Parade ihoul thal is saad, hut 


when it marks the culmination of a long and honourable history, our 

feelines are chie fiv of Pride and eratitud This is ertainly so today 
The story of the Land Army has hee ¢ of a ereal response hy the 

women of our country to the call of duty in the nation’s hour of danger 


and need 


The) could nol have more for the han they did Ay 
their efforts they he ped to ensure (hal our country contributed its utmost 
fowards its food suppl ie d for this thre Owes the verlasting 


debt 


The Women la ul Arm Deen recriated fron volunteers. 
and I like to think that its greatest streneth lay in the free spirit which 
has always inspired the people of these Islands to thei) vreatest achieve 


ments 


The Land Arm itracted 21718 JToni eve Of difflerer 


and | have always admired their couras nN responding readily lo a 


all which they knew must brine them not o hardship and sometimes 


loneliness hut of te danger 


By 


the “wore Mid Patient! ¢ tier earned a share 


in the immense effort which carried our country to victor, Yet thei 
task did not end when ihe war was ove they at thetr Posts 
through the difficult vears that follows 


Five thousand of those who served i he Land Army have decided lo 


remain on the land. There can be no greater tribute than this to the 


happiness with whi 


PRIDE IN ACHIEVEMENT 


Now the time has come to say good-bye, because the job has been 
done, but the sadness which many will feel at the parting, should be 


outweighed by pride in the achievement. Moreover, the Land Army will 
an affectionate memory, since it will live still 


not, in any case, be onl; 
in the shape of the thousands of members who have settled down in the 
countryside as the wives of farmers and farm workers, or who are them- 


selves continuing to work in agriculture when the Organization itself 


comes to an end 


| thank you for ali the splendid service you have given your countr) 
In field and forest, evearden and orchard and dairy, the work of the 
Women's Land Army has always heen worthy of the ageless traditions 
of those who have toiled for the land they loved 


| know that the whole nation will join with me in wishing you all good 


fortune for the future 


MESSAGE FROM THE MINISTER OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


| WELCOME THE opportunity to send a personal message to all members 
and officers, past and present, of the Women's Land Army on its formal 


disbandment 
First, | should lke, on behalf of the Government and my Department 


and for myself, to thank you all warmly for your unstinted service in the 
days ot national dang er and thre ugil c d thn iit y Cart of post War recovery 
and to offer you my best wishes for the future The eleven years of the 


W.L.A.'s existence have coumended with a period of great changes in agricul 
ture, which has been and still is faced with an immense task of food pro 
duction vital to our national well-being. Your share in that work has been 
the events f our time and you 


done in a spirit equal to the importance of the event 
can look back on your achievement with justifiable pride. It 1s my belief 


and certainly my hope, that you have found on the land to which you gave 
your services so.freely the sense of fulfilment which comes from a job well 


done 

To those of you who have decided to stay on the land, | would say that a 
great start has been made along the right road for agriculture—indeed we 
may claim that there has been a res tron m mechanical and scientific 
progress and in improved conditions--but there is still a long way to go 
Technical progress 1s of the greatest importance, but in the last resort the 
future standard and development of agriculture will depend on the qualities 
of the men and women working init. [tts you, and those working alongside 
you. who wall determine the measure of ccess, and if you tackle the job 


timate result 


m no doubt of tl 


Vou have ak ne 
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THEY SERVED THE LAND 
A Tribute to the Work of the Women's Land Army, 1939-50 


JENKIN’ 


INEZ 


OVEMBER 9<0. saw the final disbanding ol the Women's Land 
Army for England and Wales. This end to an eleven-year adventure 
reawaket ld memories, and there are many pe ple for whom it will 

have special significance the 200.000 and more girls who for longer or shorter 

periods have served ! the Land Army, the large number of tarmers by whom 
at different times they have been employed, the workers luntary and 
salaried —who have been concerned in the Land Army's administration, not 

a few officers of the Ministry of Agriculture ar d Fisheries, the Department 

which sponsored the scheme, rematt ed responsible for the organization, and 

for eleven years has kept a fatherly sually proud and occasionally 
startled—cye on the large-sized cuckoo hich hatched out in the somewhat 
small-sized nest originally provided. The sister orgat ization in Scotland 
has a story of its own to tell 

The basic scheme for the Land Army was concety <d some two years before 
the outbreak of war and, generally speaking, was m xlelled on that of the 

Land Army of the first World War The organization actually came into 

being on June |, 1939 when a first conference of the newly appointed county 


officials was held and arrangements were made to start the interviewing and 
{ as many as possible for short- 


formal enrolment of members, and to send 

term holiday training on farms. It was not intil after the actual declaration 
of war that the employment of land girls began and the Land Army “got 
going” as an auxiliary war-time labour force. Her Majesty The Queen 
{to become Patron of the W.L.A. in 194! 


graciously consented t 
How often it happens that events belie the forecasts of experts | Before 
t as their firm belief that an 


the war, the wise men of agriculture had given 1 

England at war would at once need on its farms the services of a substantial 
number of women. In fact the opposite occ urred. War broke out only a 
month or two before the start of the slack season in farming. There was no 
sudden expansion of agricultural production, and the war itself did not take 


the course that had been expected 


The First Few Throughout that first, uncasy period, so unlike war, yet so 
strangely different from peace the demand for women’s 
labour on the land was small, and during its first winter the Land Army was 
embarrassed by a greater number of olunteers than could be absorbed 
into employment Immediately upon the declaration of war, the first 
thousand girls were placed in work. For the most part these were girls who 
had spent a week or two of their summer holiday in voluntary training and 
were now recalled to the tarms where they had trained (Cjrad sally they 
were joined by a second thousand and, by the spring o! 1940, the employed 
strength of the Land Army had risen slowly to about 5,000 
These “first few’’ who worked through that hard winter of 1959 40 laid 
the foundations of the Land Army's reputation The majority were em 
ployed singly on farms as milkers or general farm workers, a few on market 
gardens, and a few in harge of poultry, sheep, or pig They had come from 
all spheres—from offices, shops, universities, domestic service, country and 
city homes. Entering a new life where everything was unfamiliar and 
difficult, they did not realize perhaps how exceptional were the difficulties 
of their first winter. Be that as it may, they tackled the problems of frozen 
403 
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water supplies, of snowbound roads, of blizzards, sleet and ice, with the 
same cheerful acceptance and enterprise with which they had encountered 
their first cow or mastered the ritual of muck-spreading. And, symbolically, 
in breaking through the ice that sealed watering ponds and drinking troughs. 
they broke through the ice-crust of prejudice which was proving a real 
obstacle to the initial placing of women on farms. They won the respect and 
confidence of the toughest and most dubious of employers, and word went 
round that the Land Army was “non so had” 

At the start it had been expected that Land Army labour would be utilized 
for a limited range of work only. Milking—yes ; horticulture—yes ; both 
suitable types of work at which girls should do well. It was even thought 
(though this was a somewhat revolutionary view) a few exceptional women 
might be able to operate a tractor successfully. But quite soon it became 
apparent that the girls on the small genera! farms were turning their hand 
to most if not all the jobs that were ordinarily done by men, and that quick- 
ness and imaginative application often compensated in large measure for 
lack of physical strength. As carly as the spring of 1940, the names of 
Land Army members were appearing high in the lists of successful ploughing 
contestants, and it became accepted that land girls could make first-class 
plough-girls, both with horse and tractor 

On dairy farms, the girls proved all that had been hoped, and more 
Former typists, music students, and hairdressers, with their suppleness of 
wrist and finger, quickly became skilled milkers ; most women showed 
special aptitude for the care of young stock. No praise can be too high for 
the Land Army milkers of the early days. They accepted uncomplainingly 
conditions that to them were hard and unfamiliar —early rising in mornings 
still dark, long hours, rare holidays ; they fought and won their battles with 
homesickness and loneliness, gave themselves completely to their jobs and 
identified themselves with the interests of their farms 

It was during 1940, too, that the employment of Land Army members in 
forestry first began. Groups of girls were taken on by the Forestry Com 
mission to work in the nursery plantations, while individual girls whose 
previous work or education had given them experience in calculation and 
figures, were trained for responsible posts as timber measurers, assessing the 
tumber felled and prepared by the gangs to which they were attached and 
checking deliveries in and out of the timber yard. Later, under the Timber 
Control Branch of the Ministry of Supply, Land Army members were used 
in almost all branches of timber work, especially in connection with the felling 
and preparation of pit props. The Timber Corps, distinguished by the 
wearing of a green beret, was formed as a special branch of the Land Army, 
reaching in September, 1943, a peak strength of 4,339 employed members. 


The years 1941, 1942 and 1943 saw the big general expansion 
of the Land Army and a wide extension of its field of work 
With the fall of France, the intensification of the submarine blockade, and 
the swift and steady development of the home food production campaign, 
there came a real and urgent need for women’s service on the land. In 1941 
girls were recruited at speed, given a month's introductory training on an 
approved farm or at a Farm Institute and poured out on to the farms to fill 
any and every kind of vacancy, to take the place of men who were joiming 
the Forces, and to provide the extra labour needed when old pasture was 
ploughed out and former grassland areas had to tackle the manifold opera- 
tions involved in arable farming. By 1942 the various War Agricultural 
Executive Commuttees had firmly established their system of gang labour 
for the cultivation of lands in hand (where the Committees themselves had 
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reclaimed derelict land or taken over badly farmed land) or for hire to private 
farmers to assist in seasonal operations. Again, extensive recruiting had 
to be undertaken by the Land Army, for very large numbers were needed by 
the Committees in their gangs. They were used in every type of agricultural 
operation. Drainage and land reclamation came to be regarded as normal 
work for girls. There was nothing unusual in the sight of Land Arm) 
tractor drivers poised perilously against the skyline where foothills and steep 
downland were being brought under the plough. And somehow it seemed 
always to be the most slightly built and youthful looking members who were 
to be encountered manipulating vast, seemingly unwieldy excavators with 
an ease as of long practice 

All field operations were now Land Army operations —hedging, ditching, 
planting, singling. hoeing, ploughing, harrowing drilling, stacking, harvest- 
ing, threshing. It was the county of Kent which first experimented with 
the large-scale use of Land Army labour in threshing, all the threshing tackle 
in the county being “zoned,” and each set supplied with an operating Land 
Army gang. Other counties followed suit, and thatching followed threshing 
Special gangs of girl thatchers were trained by the War Agricultural Executive 
Committees and sent about the counties under their own forewomen to 
thatch the stacks 

Side by side with the Committee field gangs, other Land Army gangs were 
at work. This form of group employment had been common on market 
gardens from the outset and had developed substantially. Groups of land 
girls were now given special training in the pruning and spraying of fruit 
trees, and pruning gangs and spraying gangs — the latter with their special 
equipment and odd-looking protective outfits--were to be found efficiently 
at work in the fruit districts. The Ministry of Supply had its Land Army 
gangs, too, in the flax fields and stackyards, growing, harvesting and stacking 
the flax ready for processing in the factories 

Next came pest destruction. Members of the Land Army, trained under 
the aegis of the Pests Division of the Ministry of Agriculture in the gassing 
and poisoning of rabbits and rats, were employed by the County Executive 
Committees. Sometimes they operated in small gangs; sometimes, in twos 
or threes, they led an odd, independent existence, housed in caravans and 
moving round from farm to farm within their allotted territory, ridding each 
in turn of vermin. 

Small groups of girls were to be found here and there in charge of grass 
drying plants. Later, as the use of combine harvesters became more common, 
girls were employed on grain drying. Other small groups worked in water- 
cress beds or osier beds. One interesting form of Land Army work deve- 
loped under the Milk Marketing Board, which trained and employed a 
substantial number of girls as Milk Measurers. These girls, after receiving 
specialized training, worked singly, paying regular visits to farms within a 
given area to check the daily yield records kept on the farm and to make their 
own sample checks of milk yield and butterfat content. Another interesting, 
though late, development in Land Army work was that of relief milking, 
where specially skilled milkers were employed by the War Agricultural 
Executive Committees to relieve the regular workers on the small dairy 
farms. Each relief was attached to a group of six farms whose owners had 
indicated their wish to come into the scheme, and on one day a week took 
over the duties of the regular milker on each farm in the group, so making 
possible his or her employment on a six, instead of a seven, day week 
Some County Committees also employed Land Army gangs of emergency 
milkers, available to take over at short notice in times of illness or to sub- 
stitute for regular workers away on their annual holiday. Both in the case 
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of relief and of emergency milkers, a particularly careful choice of girl had to 
be made by the supplying Land Army organ:zation, so that special! milking 
skill and an adaptable personality might ensure her acceptance by farmers 
and cows—of varying temperament 

While the system of gang employment of land girls was developing, the 
Land Army had to provide its own forewomen and forewomen lorry drivers 
It was by no means easy to find girls with the necessary qualities of leadership 
who were alio prepared to put themselves forward and to exercise authority 
over their fellow members. Special intensive training was given, partic ularly 
successful courses being held by the co-operating War Agricultural Executive 
Committees and Land Army authorities in Hertfordshire, Essex and Wor- 
cestershire. The object of these courses was not only to give practical 
instruction in special skills, time-sheet keeping and methods of labour 
management, but also to present to the poter tial forewomen a picture of the 
full year’s cycle of field operations, of which the often dull-seeming routine 
jobs of the gang workers were so ¢ ential a part. While it was never easy for 
the Land Army to produce its own forewomen tn sufficient numbers, a large 
number were produced and did exceedingly well, some going on at the end 
of the war to fill administrative or semi-admunistrative posts In agriculture 
or allied industries 

In August, 1943, the Land Army reac hed its peak of service ; just over 
80,000 girls were in employment in England and Wales, covering the full 
range of agricultural operations. That was more than one-tenth of the total 
number of workers on farms in the whole country The very urgent need 
for women’s labour in other fields of essential industry then made it necessary 
for the Government to restrict, and even for a time suspend, recruitment to 
the Women’s Land Army, so that the enrolled numbers gradually fell to 
62,000, which was the total membership when war ended. A scheme of 
approved release was then intr duced, under which members might claim 
release in order of length of service. At the same time recruitment was 
reopened and a force was kept in being sufficient to give continuing help on 
the farms until the return of men from the armed forces, and to assist in the 
intensive home food production drive which was still needed in a Europe 
threatened by starvation This force was held at about 34,000 over the 
summer of 1946 and did not drop below 30,000 until the end of that year 
More than half this peace-time force was employed in the field gangs of the 
County Agricultural Executive Committees , the remainder were in the 
employment of farmers. Thereafter, over the past four years, as the need 
for a supplementary women’s labour force diminished, so the size of the 
Land Army gradually decreased. But the fact that it was possible to 
maintain a force of no inconsiderable size for more than five years beyond 
the war is evidence of the vitality of the Land Army. Now, al hough many 
privately employed Land Army members will doubtless remain in farm 
employment for years to come, the special need for a subsidized organization 


is ended and the Land Army as such has disappeared. 


The Land Rewards To claim that general farm work ts ideal employment 
for women would be as absurd as to contend that the 

Land Army has not had its failures or made its due proportion of mistakes 
There are in fact many women for whom land work ts too heavy. There are 
others for whom adaptation to the partial isolation of life and work in the 
seems impossible. Many wome have applied to join the Land 

Army who have been mistaken in supposing themselves to be physically 
and temperamentally suited to this branch of service Although the organi- 
nproved its system of interview and standard of medical 


country 


ration gradually 


ay 
i 
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examination, mistaken enrolments have been made at 


the whole 


subsequent unfortunate results On 


story of the Land Army is a story of success 
sided and prolonged, ich has been courage 


he 


wt 
if need ar 
again. 

Britain owes a debt to its army of 
not all on one side. It rprisi 
derive (and not so many generation 
daughters the appeal for service on 
cases it offered a chance to satisty 
nized nor admitted, to experner 
very many Land Army gutls! 
in the demands which were | 
reliance which came to be placed up 
of life which was deeply saustying 
and through the Land Army to U 
than has been done by Hebe 
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ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


A Semmary of Three Recent Broadcasts in the B.B.C. Home Service, 
by Ware, M.A., F.R.LCS., F.LAS., 
Director of the Agricultural Land Service 


has never been accurately estimated, but some idea of what is tied up 
in the fixed equipment of our farms can be given by the Government's 
Four Year Investment programme, which provided originally for an expendi- 
ture, mainly on re-equipment, of £150 million on the coal industry, £200 
million on the iron and steel industry, but £450 million on the agricultural 
industry 
During the war, public and private enterprise reclaimed from scrub and 
heath many acres of land which gave us good crops. If we are to keep that 
land in permanent production it will need further eqaipment such as farm 
buildings, water supply and roads. The cost at today’s values to replace 
farm buildings destroyed by fire is, more often than not, greater than the 
market capital value of the whole farm ; and that is not including fences, 
water pipes, drain pipes and other such pieces of equipment. But fire is a 
sudden catastrophe. There are more insidious agents at work. Although 
farm buildings look solid things, they get older every day, and when neg 
lected they are heir to dry rot, damage oy gales, underground subsidence, 
andsoon. Even with the most careful treatment they wear out in time unless 
they are replaced piecemeal. Even our best and most solidly built buildings, 
such as the great cathedrals, are preserved only by constant watchful main. 


T's vast amount of capital invested in the English countryside today 


tenance and occasional heavy capital outlay 

Estate management is much more than just carrying out repairs to old 
buildings. A farm is a commercial enterprise like a factory or a workshop, 
and it has to be kept efficient and up to date. Farming ideas and methods 
are always changing, and at no time more than in the last ten years. A wagon 
hovel will not do to house a combine harvester, but it may be possible to 
convert it into loose boxes. The old stabling may not be necessary now 
that tractors are being used, but it may provide accommodation for cows 
Sometimes it pays to convert old buildings to new uses ; at other times 
conversion is too costly in terms of inconvenience and maintenance to be 
worth while, and it is better to build afresh 

One-third of our farmers are their own landlords, and such men have 
always to be contriving and planning to see that a proper proportion of the 
profits is put to the maintenance of fixed equipment, so that there is no 
wastage of capital resources. The farmer who takes his profits at the 
expense of the fertility of the land is justly condemned, but land can be 
robbed just as thoroughly by neglecting the fixed equipment of the farm 
The game probably lasts a little longer, but sooner or later the bill has to 
During the war we hac of necessity to dip heavily into our capita! 


he met 
resources, and the principles of good estate management had to be subor 
dinated to considerations of short-term food production. The Agriculture 


Act of 1947 provided first for guaranteed prices and markets in order to give 
stability to the industry, and, secondly, for minimum standards, not only 
but also of sound estate management 


ot good husbandry ul 

The three main objects in estate management are all directed to saving 
labour, which, incidentally, costs three times as much as it did before the 
war and is the farmer's heaviest outgoing. First, to save time on the farm 
second, to save time on the estate ; and third, to save future maintenance 
Whether estate staff or outside tradesmen are employed, travelling time ts a 


big item, so that it is necessary to plan work well ahead, collect the jobs 
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and have them done together. “ I am all for adapting old buildings where 
you can,” said Mr. Ware, “ but you must watch the maintenance bills. 
The other day I saw a completely new set of farm buildings on a farm of 
110 acres. They had cost £11,000, that is, £100 an acre I should have 
thought that such an expenditure couldn't pos ibly pay, but the owner had 
been into the matter very carefully. He reckoned that his saving in tax 
would reduce the actual capital he had to invest to £50 an acre, and that with 
the extra rent which the farmer was prepared to pay, and the saving of an 
expenditure on maintenance W hich had come to about £50 a year, he would 
get a return on his money Old buildings, like old cars, get very costly in 
maintenance, and modern buildings can be designed so as to need practically 
none (apart from accidents) for ten years at least.” 

The Government gives a good deal encouragement to sound estate 
management. Direct grant aid is given under certain conditions for water 
supplies and land drainage, the improvement « f hill farms and the building 
and reconditioning of cottages, and tax is remitted on money ploughed back 


in estate maintenance ar : agricultural improvement Mr. Ware 


instanced the provision of a water supy rom a private source, costing, 
say, £2,000. “ You can get a 40 per cent direct grant which reduces your 
capital outlay to £1,200. On that £1,200 you can claim back tax over the 
next ten years. Supposing the standard rate remains at ¥s gnoring Surtax, 
which can also be cla: if you pay it—you will get back £54 a year for the 
next ten years. The value today of an income of £54 a year receivable for 
the next ten years is £449, so that your act yal capital outlay on a water supply 
costing £2,000 is only £751—not very mu h more than one-third of the total 
cost—and you know what a good water supply means to a farm.” 


The Agricultural Land Service is a service of land agents working for the 
rk on the estates 


Ministry of Agriculture. It does the direct land agency w 


of the Ministry and those of the Agricultural Lar d Commission, and for the 


ymmittee also vide a free advisory 
of the National 
ere is no cut and 


County Agricultural Executive 
service on estate management 

Agricultural Advisory Service d a n 
dried solution to most estate managemen ems, é it is here that the 
Agricultural Land Service may be of real assistance by advising what other 
here perhaps you can see ide imilar to your own 


people have tried and whe 
already being translated into practice 


Farm Fences The garden-like appearance of the English landscape is duc 

very largely to the hedges and trees which grow in them 
England was not always like this. The English hedge as we know it ts only 
about 200 years old. It was during the cighteenth century that English 
farming began to take on its present pattern and the old open common fields 
were enclosed with hedges. Then for the first time it became possible to 
mix livestock and arable husbandry ar » build up the fertility of the land 
The older hedges were mostly of holly, nut, elder and maple, and followed 
a winding course along a lane or stream or other natural boundary. The 
bly of quickthorn and their course, 


new enclosure hedges were almost invaria 
ndary, was straight from point to 


except where they followed an old bou 
point. Quickthorn is still pr bably the best for a live hedge, though in parts 
of Somerset, beech hedges set on stone banks are popular, and in other 
places one finds hedges of holly, hornbeam, gorse, hazel, blackthorn and 
even sometimes of spruce, to say nothing of hedges of mixed plants, with 
the intrusive elder crowding out more valuable specie There are also the 
dry stone walls of Wales and the North—in country too exposed for hedges 
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and where the stone was ready to hand—the same operation cleared the 
stone from the surface of the land, so making more grazing 
The planting of hedges was usually accompanied by land drainage, so that 
the method of planting the new hedges was to open a ditch and planta hedge 
on the bank of soil thrown out As it is supposed that the man who made the 
hedge dug the ditch along his bojndary, it ts usually presumed, if there ts 
no evidence to the contrary, that the boundary follows the open edge of the 
ditch. and that hedge and ditch are the property of the owner of the ditch-free 
side. But ordnance maps show boundaries to the middle of hedges—a point 
which is worth remembering when land is bought or sold 
A quick hedge, properly looked after, has an almost indefinite life, and 
although it may become slightly gappy in the bottom, it does so gradually ; 
whereas a wire fence near the end of its life can be dangerous as well as an 
eyesore 
Contrasting quick and wire fences, Mr. Ware said that a wire fence 
represents capital depreciating year by year, but a quick fence can be main- 
tained by the farmer himself, and the work of maintenance can be fitted 
in with the other work of the farm. A quick fence too is a kindly thing, 
giving shelter to stock and nesting birds. A good deal must depend, of 
course, on the kind of farm, but in exposed areas at any rate shelter and 
shade for stock are worth a good deal to the farmer, and on light land it 
may save his sugar beet or carrot seedlings from being blown away in a dry 
spring. Neither should it be overlooked that hedgerow timber in the right 
place 1s a very u eful reserve of hardwoods, and may put a few pounds into 
the bank to help with estate repairs. The old hedgers always used to leave 
a straight young sapling or two to grow up into timber, a practice that ought 
not to be allowed to die 
Many of the old enclosures were too small for modern conditions, and 
today we need fields to be of reasonable shape and size But the re-planning 
of fields needs great care. The ideal size will depend on the size of the farm 
In hilly country perhaps more attention should be paid to contours, so as to 
put our permanent hedges where they can give most shelter and exploit their 
benefit for ploughing. Grazing fields are usually better rather smaller than 
for arable purposes. But a 20-acre field can always be divided by a temporary 
fence when in grass. Two things to be remembered in replanning fields are 
water supply and road access. A field is not of much use if its crop has to be 
carried across another growing crop, and its use in the rotation 1s restricted 
if it has no water supply. When the permanent fences have been decided 
upon, keep them well and bulldoze out the rest 
Of dead fences, the cheapest and simplest to erect is probably the wire 
fence. Galvanized wire rusts rather quickly if exposed to sea air or to 
smoke fumes, but under ordinary conditions galvanized wire will have a life 
of about twenty years. The strength of a wire fence depends primarily on 
the straining posts and the tautness with which the wire can be strained. 
Straining posts should, therefore, be set 4 feet in the ground, well rammed 
and held with a strut against the direction of strain and with an underground 
“anchor”. Straining posts should, incidentally, always be fixed at the point 
of any change in direction or marked change in gradient. Otherwise, if the 
fence is straight, it is easier to get the wire taut if the straining posts are 
well apart—say, 150 yards on level ground. Intermediate posts are best 
driven rather than dug in, since the driving consolidates the soil and gives 
the post a firm hold. A mechanical post driver can be used which will 
drive even concrete posts, or there is a mechanical post hole-borer which is 
tractor driven and makes quick work of a long fence. In this country we 
tend to put our posts closer together than they do, for example, in New 
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Zealand. The standard rec tation in this country is 3-4 yards apart, 
but in New Zealand they reckon 3 posts t he chain (that is 74 yards apart). 
Quite a good plan 1s bstitute alternate pos f *n for two posts 
out of three, intermediate droppers, that 1s, ver! cal bars of wood or metal 

them the right distance apart, but which 


which stiffen the wires anc kee hem tne 
stop short above nd level. If the fence is tightly strained it will be just 


as stock-proof, alth h possibly not so strong to withstand the weight of 
people who climb over oT umble through it—but that is had for wire fences 
anyway ; a stile is the answe i nun and spacing of the wires depends 
entirely on the kind of stock bet fenced against. It ts usually a good plan 
to have the top wire barbed ar d one other in the mid 


dle to dis ourage stock 


from reaching through 
Pig wire « r woven wire fencing is also populas although it ts more expen- 
sive than a strained wire tence a! d cannot be made so taut There are 
different sizes for different ¢ ses of stock, and it us import to use a size 
through which they ca t puch their head 
The major questions wit! ther kinds of f ng, whether permanent or 
ce how long it will be req red t tand, and what kind of stock 


temporary, 4 
t Material ready t hand sh uld always be con 
sidered first ak. Spanish chestnut, larch and yew from a sn il] plantation 
or spinney will pr : t al vill Cypress at d thuja. Oak, 

+ are improved by creosoting. Most posts tend to rot in 


’ he u ed aga 
1] de good P as 
larch and chestnut a : cd cre 
on of timber can be used 


time here they enter the yut ta y d 
for posts if the butts are impreg ited with ct te to a point above ground 
level suriace ting iscless, protection cre must 
he forced into the cells of the wood 1} ually done on a large scale 


by a pressure creos Ing plant or a hot steep tank. On a small cale an 
effective job can be made by star ding the post an old oil drum or similar 
‘eceptacie raised on a hearth made of old bricks. The drum is filled with 
creosote t » within about nen | nda fire of brush or waste wood 
lighted undern and the creosote heated to just below borling point The 
fire is then drawn h the posts still in it left to cool The 
heating process ¢xp he sap and moisture from the cells of the wood, 
which suck in the t they cool 4 cubic foot of wood will suck in as 


much as a gallon it 

Split ash px les or larch th ngs Saw! half make good rails Where 
wood, such as ash hestnut, splits easil always better to split it 
than saw it, When wood plit a natut ne of cleavage 1s followed and 

he re by ving Cleft oak gates are not 


the fibres are not damag {1 as they a y Sa g 
j ¢ han sawn gates and very long 
re better preserved by pregnating ‘hem with creosote 


often seen nowaday 
lasting Gates a 


than by paint Painted gates may ce it they 
hould be left intreated. Money should not be wasted 


joints. Oak gates sn t ated 
on gate “ h ch are « pe “<j ly a few tin a year | Pp rails are cheaper 
and less likely to get damaged, at i they don’t take very long to fix and unfix 
Lastly, see that the are wide gh for the implements to be taken 

] t ili need double leaf gate Coaxing an 


through them Big im] will d 
implement through a gat hich is just not wide enough is bad for the 
implement, the gate a d 
+ of our farm buildings are relics of the Golden Age of 
rt g d to see 
he first half of the nineteenth cen- 


Farm Buildings Vi 
B h farming. It 


how boldly they laid out their 1 Cy 
tury. Farmers must have fa { then the kind of problem we are facing now 
++ and where t rah 


where to adapt 
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As already stated the three principal objectives of estate management are: 
saving labour on the farm, using estate ladour | the best advantage, and 
cutting down charges on maintenance ‘I'm all for making the best use 
of what we have,” said Mr. Ware, “ but in planning farm buildings you've 
got to be bold—no tinkering!" Some of our farm buildings really are an 
extraordinary conglomerate of bits and pieces, difficult to work in and 
expensive to maintain 


1 went over an estate only a few days ago which had been very well maintained in 
the years between the wars A good many new 5 ‘ines were built then, but new 
work had been done with an eye to cconomy Three walls had never been built 


where two would do, and every outside wall was covered with ican-to structures, 
usually with roofs of much tox flat a pitcl One wandered about in a labyrinth of 
small dark yards more like a gipsy encampment than a farm Most of the structures 
were of wood and tin, an 4 a they are now about three-quarters way through their 
natural life, the annual bill for estate repairs ts shsorbing most of the rents. None 
the leas. in spite of the lavish expenditure on pat hing and painting, the end ts already 


im sight 


Attention to farm buildings is not just desirable ; it is essential. Good 
business is usually good sense and leads to go di estate management. From 
a business point of view, farm buildings are as so much capital which is 
steadily depreciating and against which, in theory at any rate, you must set 
aside an annual sum. Depreciation can be assisted by careful maintenance, 
but there comes a time when expenditure on maintenance gets very high and 
the effect of that maintenance in slowing down depreciation gets very low. 
At that stage fresh capital may be the only economic answer. There are 
two other factors to be taken into account By spending the new capital it 
should be possible to effect some improvement in the organization of the 
farm. This will result in a saving of costs in production and will in turn be 
reflected in increased rent. Also there ts the important consideration that 
you are not called on to make the whole of the capital expenditure yourself. 
Forty per cent at least of the new capital required comes out of the public 
purse—considerably more tn the case of a surtax payer or in the case of 
certain works which receive direct grant aid 


me,” continued Mr. Ware, “that im our thinking on estate manage 
‘irect return which we can get on capital, im- 
portant a6 it 1s, and not enough on the indirect return which we can get from improving 
the maintenance-deprectation ratio The sort of sum which you have to do is this 
Supposing a new building Is going to cost you £2,000 - i will in fact cost you a bit 
more than that if you make provision for depreciation because it has a life of say only 

4} to invest to write it off would be £340. So 


) years The money you wou vc 
that vour £2,000 building really costs £2340. Now tax relief will take care of £900 


have to find only £1,540. If you require 5 ner cent on your outlay, 


It often seems to 
ment we put too much stress on the 


of this. «© vou really 


vou will have to look for a return of 17 This sets you back a bit if you can only see 


your way to getting £40 a year or the new busiding mm ik reased profits Al well and 
goud, ' now look at if this way Your sent old and inadequate building ts 
costing you £40 or £40 a year repair and it! life, whereas the new build- 
in@ May not cost tm re than £5 a vear in repairs on erage over the ful &)- vear period 
What is more, you have to remen her that the old t fing will not last for ever and 
may oow have a maximum iife of, say, 1S y rs You will have to make some 
provision for replacing it hy then. so that its true depreciation rate is pretty high 
Looked at this way, your new capital expenditure ma he justified 

I know these figures s 4 rather confusing, but work it out for yourself, 
remembering that » ve either got to g repairing the present building 
indefinitely if you can and the cost won t grow icss * th the years, or that you'll have 


to replace it sooner of later 


When a new building has been put up, there should be no hesitation in 


scrapping the old, unless it can be convertee into something that will at least 
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earn its keep. An integral part of the plan for new buildings ts the elimi- 
nation as far as possible of continuing maintenance charges, especially 
painting, which is very expensive and effective only where it is really well 
done The alternatives are timber creosoted under pressure, and the use of 
asbestos and concrete. With modern materials i 1s possible to design 
buildings that will need no painting at all 

The idea of having farm buildings constructed of ight materials which 


ble 
can be scrapped after a year or two and built afresh quite good, but it 
never seems to work out well in practice. Light buildings do not stand up to 
the hard knocks they inevitably gct On a farm, & d anyway, fifteen or twenty 


years #0 by very quickly, and it is better to make a & hd job and have 
done with it than to be for ever unkering 
Wherever possible, buildings should be cor tructed simply and made 


adaptable for internal rearrangement It is surprising what can be done with 


four good walls and a roof, provided there is space, good light and ven 
tilation. Farming methods change, and specialist building may turn out to 
be anincubus. The future tendency is likely to be towards greater simplicity 
in design, with buildings gathered as far as po ible under a single roof, so 


that all the farm operations can go on uncer cove! 

Pay great attention to detail : doors which stick or ventilators that jam 
are irritating, and will inevitably get broken and have to be rey laced. Every- 
thing on a farm should be strong and fool-proof. A farm 1s not the right 
place for delicate or fancy pieces of equipment. “I hope,” continued Mr. 
Ware, “ that the future may give us more standard products—-window frames 
and door frames and other fittings of standard size which can be « rdered by 
post or telephone, knowing that they will fit into the standard size openings.’ 

Some useful new building materials are coming forwaré pre-stressed 
concrete, for example, which is reinforced by wires in tension and has the 
quality of flexibility. It should be ideal for roof trusses and other com 
ponents, since it will not rot ar d will need no painting or attention 

True, some building materials are rationed ar d others hard to eget, and a 
licence is necessary to spend over £500, but it is for that reason that we should 
not waste resources on trumpery buildings and patching and painting 


IODINATED PROTEIN AND LACTATION 


Buaxrer, Pu.D., N.D.A.* 


EN years ago, t hemists working in the .G. Farben laboratories in 
Germany ant rd that they had been able t thesize the hormone 
of the thyroid gland by a relatively simple process of “iodinating” the 
pure protein, casein, under carefully controlled conditions ('). Since then 
comparable materials have been made in n , and hundreds of 
experiments involving several thousand dairy cows have been carried out, 


in which it has been shown conclusively that thi we f the thyroid 
hormone will increase milk yield More recently work in Britain has shown 
that it is possible to make the thyroid horn re directly that the 
pure substance can be given in concentrat ~d form rather than as a protein 


*In receipt of a Senior Award of the Agricultura! Research Counci! 
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containing at the most 3 to 4 per cent of the active ingredient (7, *). Some 
of the experiments have been carried out, not on experimental farms or in 
laboratories, but under severely practical conditions with what appear to be 
excellent results (*, *) but, nevertheless, a recent review by a committee of 
British, American and Canadian workers (*) emphasizes that these thyroid- 
active materials are still in the experimental stage and their widespread use 
s at the present time not desirable 


Response to lodinated Casein The increase in milk yield and in the fat 
occurs when 


percentage of the milk which 
odinated casein is fed to cows depends on a number of factors. First, there 
is almost a direct proportion between the amount fed and the yield increase 
Half an ounce given daily will increase milk yield by about 15 per cent, and 
a daily dose of 14 o7. by up to 40 per cent ("). Higher doses have resulted 
in even more spectacular increases in yield-——over 50 per cent (°) Secondly, 
the smaller the cow the greater is the response to a standard daily dose, and 
thirdly, the older the cow the greater Is increase in yield (7, *). Thus in 
experiments carried out in I ngland and Wales in 1944 (+) the mean increase 
in daily yield of 174 heifers was 20.5 per cent, of 217 young cows two or 
three times calved 22.7 per cent and of 102 old cows calved more than three 
times 25.0 per cent. The most important factors which influence the 
response are those which are concerned with the productivity and stage of 
lactation of the cow (’, *, *, ™®). At the peak of lactation the response 15 

ation the response is high. A poor cow giving 


negligible, whereas in late lact 
only 2 gallons of milk per day when having been in milk only ten weeks 


will give an extra 3.9 Ib. when fed } ounce iodinated protein daily. A good 
when she has been in milk for thirty weeks will give 
that is, twice as much as the poor cow. A 

ut 8 or 9 years old, maintaining a yield of 3 
Ik for seven or cight months, can be expected 
ry day from the same amount of iodinated 
heifer two months calved would perhaps 
result in a quarter of this amount. One other point of fundamental import- 
ance, is that if disease, poor management, or poot feeding is already limiting 
the milk yield of the cow, then her response will be small. Comparing cows 
of the same age, the same breed and at the same stage of lactation, it has been 
proved beyond doubt that if disease control, management and feeding are 
poor, then the response will be less than half what could be attained under 
good conditions 
These large increases in milk production, however, are not the only effects 

of iodinated protein feeding. The thyroid hormone increases very markedly 
the physiological function of the animal ; in fact, she becomes comparable 
to a human being affected by the serious disorder of metabolism, “ Graves 
antities are given the symptoms are mild, but 


cow yielding 2 gallons 
an additional yield of 7.8 Ib., 
really high yielding cow, abo 
gallons when she has been in mi 
to give an extra gallon of milk eve 
casein which in a poor yielding 


disease”. When only small qu 
at doses sufficient to result in an increase im yield of only 20 per cent they 
are already quite serious. The pulse rate of the cow increases from the normal 


ite. her body temperature rises very slightly 
(by about 0.1° to 0.2°F), her rate of breathing 1s quickened by about 50 per 
cent. this increase being greater in warm weather, and she loses weight 
If no extra food is given to the cow well over a cwt. of body weight can be 
lost in as short a period as seven weeks of continuous treatment. Experi- 
ments have shown that a serious drain of body protein and, more important 
perhaps, body calcium and body phosphorus occurs during treatment 
(uu) This loss of calcium is so large that X-ray photographs of the 
how the bones to be highly porous ; in young animals the gait 


of 60-70 to over YU per mini 


treated 
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and posture become similar to those seen in ¢ attle suffering from mekets(**). 
If treatment is continued without additional food being given, 4 ¢ fecline in 
the response occurs ('*). Extra food can prevent a large part of the loss in 


weight, but the cow's incre sed rate of funct yntinues, and she shows all 


the signs of this increase unabat d. In general, 1 appears that : per cent 
increase in the cow’s milk yield entails an increase in hes aintenance 
requirement of 20 per cent, and this must be met Dy extra food, together with 
an increased production rauion to cover the addiuional mulk yield *) 
Other symptoms also occu The cow bec es more il itable and nervous 
she tends to scour a! dto salivate al ttle ‘i some vs the cyes have 

charac teristic slare, } lower ic f bl ny thas al The cows 


feel the effect of hot summer days tar more, am because of the gre 
in their heat production, have 

Little is known of the effect of iodinated prote feeding on le eth of hif 
it appears to have little effect on the incidence f the major diseases of cattle 
but observations have been made which suggest heart damage in cows and 
in experimental goats (*, "'). 5! nilarly, sterility has been studied very little, 
although there are reports that long-contin yed stimulation up to 34 years 
does have an adverse effect ('*). Dyrend Sweden ('*) in fact states that 
after 34 years * severa 1 of the iodinated casein treated animals show a 
clinical status, even after their first lactation that raises the question whether 
the lifetime of these animals will not become shorter than normal." No 
deaths of cattle due to iodinated protein feeding have yet been reported, 


but sheep have been killed with iodinated casei Ihe amounts necessary 
to cause death in sheep are equivalent to 2} to 3 times the amounts recom 


mended for cows, the equivalence of dosage being based both on body size 
). These deaths in sheep 


and on the increases in metabolism whx 
were due to the failure of the heart and circulatory ysten } lo keep pace with 
the enormously stimulated metabolism of the cells of the body, and it will 
be noted that the safety 


Great Risks Involved om spite our lack of information on some aspects 
dinated protein stimulation, sufficient infor 
mation 1s already available to allow an appraisal of its practical use on 
farms. Many have heralded iodinated proteins and thyroxine 1 panacea 
for all those cows which do not give high yield The increase in total milk 
yield of 10,000 gallons from 500 cows treated for a six-week period in 
1944, might be regarded as a alid reason for its use on a wide scale Others, 
quoting the same experiments, have already condemned iodinated proteins 
because the increases in yield which are possible could cause some concern 
in milking trials at dairy cattle shows or in the interpretation « f milk records 
for breeding purposes. In order to make a true appraisal, all aspects must 
reac ated but the main ones are whether or not this method of increasing 
milk yields is safe for the r milk — g public, whether it gives an economic 
return to the dairyman in the light of the cost of additior al food, and lastly 
whether it is a suitable be d to use on farms for increasing milk output, 
bearing in mind its relation to established practice and to established 
methods of herd improvement 
The milk produced by cows given iodinated protein of other sources of 
thyroid hormone d« not contain the hort e(*'), It has a higher fat con- 
tent, a slightly higher solids-not-fat content (") the content 1s 
not ‘affected to any appreciable extent (**). It is thu both safe and nutn- 
uionally adequate, cong he sm al decline in vitamin C content (#). Under 
conditions where maximum responses are obtained—that i+ where selected 
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cows are given the material for about two months in late winter before going 
out to grass in the spring—the process is economic, the additional food cost 
not being sufficient to offset the gross profit. Where only the older cows 
are given the material for relatively short periods, and where the dosage is 
carefully controlled, the possibilities of untoward long-term effects can 
probably be avoided, although this is by no means certain 

Whether this method is a safe one to use In commercial practice is open to 
considerable doubt. First, it is certain that on many holdings milk pro 
duction could be increased by the control of disease, by better feeding and 
better management of the cows, far more than it ever could by feeding 
iodinated protein. On such farms it has already been noted that responses 
to iodinated protein are in any case small, and it 1s doubtful whether suffi 
ient individual attention is given to the cows to enable a selection of suitable 
animals to be made Even on the remaining farms—and better farms 
it is doubtful whether the risks involved are worth while. On the majority 
of these farms the feeding of the cows is in the cowman’s hands, not the herd 
owner's. Overdosage of the cow may occur through accident, misunder 
standing or intent, and overfeeding with a thyroid active drug 1s not in any 
way comparable to overfeeding with dairy nuts or even overdosage with 
sulphonamide drugs. The symptoms of hyperthyroidism are not always 
recognized, especially by a farmer whose cow is yielding an extra gallon of 
milk a day, and, as has been pointed out, the margin of safety between a 
correct dose and a dose sufficient to cause grave concern 1s small. 

lodinated protein and synthetic thyroid hormone are not yet available in 
this country for use on anything except an experimental scale. Although 
it is possible to increase milk production by feeding thyroid-active materials, 
it is doubtful if the process is one to be recommended to the farming com 
munity at the present time, because the risks involved are too great. There 
is not yet sufficient information available regarding its effect on life-time 
productivity to make any recommendation as to its use on anything but a 
very limited scale, and in any case the number of farms on which these 
materials could make a contribution to total milk output is small. 
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MORE SHEEP AND CATTLE ON A 
CAERNARVONSHIRE FARM 


Frank GairritH, M.B.E 


Bryn, Caernarvon 


T often happens in North Wales that farm tenancies remain in the same 
family for generations If there are tw [ n a family it is usual for 
the younger to take over the father’s ter y and the elder is found a 

farm elsewhere. It so happened in my father's case, when his younger 

brother was left to take « 1 the tenancy ft d home in ith Caernarvon- 


snire, where the family is known to have far -d for over three hundred 
years, and he was given the te y of this far n the same estate in 1882 
I took over the management in 1928. farming on the same lines and to the 
same pattern my father h: d set when he acquired two additions to the 200 
acres he had, just alter the end of t! 1914-18 The first addition was 
150 acres of adjoining land with open shed id buildings attached 
the other a mountain farm of 1,000 acres of f ih land on the slopes of 


Snowdon, about seven miles awa) Both of these fitted in very well with his 


conception of a sound commercial enterprise ; the first because it lay between 


two portions of his former holding and could be run ¥ thout any additional 
labour, and second because it supplied a regular flow of Welsh mountain 


ewes for crossing with Southdown rams to supply the high-class small jointed 
lambs that were in sucn fashionable demand at that time 
From 1923 until the early ‘thirties, the main feature of the farming was fat 
lamb production, with bee! p duction a good second, and a small retail 
milk round in a nearby village of 20 gallons a day in winter and 35-40 gallons 
a day in summer About 400 cross-bred lambs from an ¢q ial number of 
Welsh ewes would be sold during June and July. In August between 200 
and 250 wether lambs from the hills would be weaned and fattened on the 
aftermath and perhaps a little rape. For the beef market two-year-old 
Welsh steers would be bought in early spring, cake-fe i on grass and sold fat 
during the summer. Any left over after September, plus fucther purchasing 
of strong stores to make up the n nber to about forty, would be fed in the 
yards and finished off for the ¢ hristmas sales. No cattle would be fed after 
December, and soon after the yards would be racked out and the manure 
spread on the grassland 

About 8 to 12 acres of grass would be ploughed up each year and all put 
under swedes, with the exception of 2 or 3 acres for mangolds. It 
would then be seeded down with ryegrass, Vale of Clwyd clover and wild 
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white clover under a crop of oats the following year The maximum acreage 
under the plough for one year w uld be 24. Liberal dressings of the highest 
grade of basic slag obtainable would be applied to the grassland. 

Looking back over these years immediately after the 1914-15 war up to 


about 1928, I feel that this was a very comfortable way of farming, which at 


the same time showed a fair production from the 350 odd acres, and I am not 


sure, even now, whether this 1s not the best use we can make of the grass that 
we can grow so easily in the west. ¢ lose on 1,000 fat sheep and lambs would 
he sold each year, together with a 100 to 130 fat cattle In addition, a fair 
f milk would be sold each year and a few fat pigs produced. With 


quantity « 
three regular workers, and an « ecasional fourth, the farms were kept reason- 
ably tidy. Weeds were kept under control and the hedges were regularly 
trimmed, these two items occupying most « f the men’s time during the periods 
they were not occupied with the harvests a 


nd looking after the stock. 


About 1929, foot rot in sheep became rather a prob- 
ater on, in the early ‘thirties, intestinal 
worms in lambs took a heavy toll. As time went on, the lambs were not 
doing nearly so well, and prices of fat sheep and beef were dropping year 
fter year, It soon became apparent that changes would have to be made 
in order to keep the farm's economies on an even keel. A year before the 
Milk Marketing Board came into operation 1 decided to turn my attention 
more to milk production and to c nsolidate my retail round. The cowhouse 
was modernized, the cattle were tested, and tuberculin tested milk was 
produced. The number of heep was reduced, and the milking cows 
increased. This, however, did not necessitate any radical change in the 
farming system, and mght up to 1939 very little more land than previously 
was put under the plough More land, however, was kept for hay It was 
during the war yea sat the real changes came about Instead of 20 odd 
acres under tillage crops, the figure became 120, and at one period the sheep 
were entirely dispensed with in order to provide fodder and grazing tor treble 
the number of milking cow The fat cattle numbers had to be reduced and 
replaced by young dairy st ck for replacement to the milking herd, which 
had become attested a few years previ usly. About this time the grading 
up of the Dairy Shorthorn cattle was started 

The blow of having to give up sheep on the lowlands was softened to some 
extent by the fact that « was px ssible to increase their numbers on the 
mountain. In two or three years the flock of 500 breeding ewes was increased 
to about 750. This was made possible by bringing most of the shearlings 
and some of the weaker ewes down about the middle of February, and lamb- 
As the low-lying portion of the mountain was improved 
by cattle grazing, ditching and so on, the number that nad to be brought 
down to the lowland ws reduc ed each vear. As the new leys began to come 
along and increase, it was possible to winter most of the ewe lambs at home 
Outwintering sheep had become an expensive item, and being able to keep 


Swing towards Milk 


lem, and | 


ing them d “wr 


the t home was some compensation for the loss in the returns on fat lambs 

Winter milk production was now the main purpose of farming, and in 
194? | was able to buy the k wland farms, so there was little difficulty in 
dapt he buildings for this purpose The stables and two small sheds 


vere converted into shippons, and electric power installed ; and the cropping 
eyvatem also began to be planned mainly for winter feeding of dairy cattle 
No strict rotational cropping was ad pted, the main crops being oats, 
kale, mangolds and latterly a cereal-legume crop as a supplement to the 
sseed were given a fair chance, but without very 


grass silage. Beans and li 
f a light gravelly nature, and no more than two 


much success he land 1s « 


=e 
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successive while crops & uld be taken off at a tint even d g the mos! 
exacting period of the war A certain amount of suminc cf was produced 
ustul } la tl half the 


on about acres old pasture an cad 
bought in the aulumn anc \ re tered oul, comung 


store cattle were now 
in for straw in the open she 

purchases in the spring he buying in of 
non-tested store cattle from « utside 1s made possidic the fact that the 
two lowland farms are divided by a road \ - walls and a quickthon 
fence as a boundary The n lkin kept on the 
original farm, Bryn, and the fattenit ttle are kept im the ad ig farm 
Crug 


furcthe 
further 


New Leys carry More Stock At this period, onl rihorn hesler 
calves were reared, and the entire beef output 
As time went on, however, the direct reseeding 


was from purchased animals 
d the drier parts of | neadows, increased the 


of parts of the old pasture a 
stock-carrying capacity of Crug September and ober bee! from stores 
bought in March did not leave a big margin, and for the last four or five years 
all calves have been reared. A qualified iry Shorthorn bull, purchased 
in 1945, has produced suitable calves for the beef market and gs d milking 
daughters. Last year 80 acres o! land were ploughed and the crops were a» 
follows § acres potatoes 
6 acres mangolds, § 
to the cereal-legume ige, gra lage | La 20 act a 
The milking cows were folded with the aid of an electric fence on the kale 
up to the end of February or early March and gradually switched on to 
cereal-legume silage and mangolds, followed by grass silage I 
and half the silage are fed outside. Hay, oats and such concentrates 4 
coupons will allow made up the remainder of the ration. The average yield 
per cow last year in a herd of 44 was 769 gallor 
Also about the same time four years ap the new lIeys 
could carry more sheep, and an ther change was made in the sheep manage 
ment. The Welsh mountain ewe ‘red away and 
instead 120 of the four-year ‘id draft ewes were retained ¢ ryvn for crossing 
with Border Leicester rams The ewes with cwe nbs were sent up to the 
mountain and the ewes with wether ) for fattening 
The first year about 50 half-bred ewe lam ind tupped with 
a Suffolk ram and now form the oldest of : ilf-bred ewes, 
which it is hoped can be tncrea ed t itroducing 
lambs each year trom the mountain As an expe t. and in order to find 
out the heaviest type of ct Wiltshire 
rams have been introduced autumn 
Whilst the average dead weight 
an average of 49 lb. was obtained trom © 
wether lambs, and twins {rom the Suffolk cross with the hal!-bred ewe killed 
out at 52lb. Furthermore, an attempt has | lly to produce 
mutton direct from the mountat by keepin 
now I retain about 50 wether lambs each y 
mountain is overstocked with ewes in wint 
By retaining matured wethers which keep to the top of the mountain, a 
balance is kept. An important economic p! lem faces mountain sheep 
breeders at the moment, in that the deman the small mountain ewe 
appears to be diminishing arnong lowland farmers lam attempting, with 
my present sheep management, to try and 
lowland farmer with a good type half-bred ewe, by trying to improve the 


for silage, 
In addition 


al made 


half-bred ewe 


yveaes old, and 
ul Usually, the 
understocked in summer 


overcome this by providing the 
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Welsh mountain ewe by reducing the number of the flock from 750 to 600 
and by more drastic culling of the ewes and better selection of rams. The 
enthusiasm of a large number of hill sheep farmers in Caernarvonshire has 
resulted in the formation of a Society for this purpose 


Full Economic Development With the possibility of improving hill grazing 
of Mountain Land by the introduction of surface dressing from 

the air, the improvement of the Welsh sheep 
on the hills, the potential qualities of the half-bred ewe, and the possibility 
of rearing more beef cattle on the improved hill land, I am convinced that 
the combination of the hill and lowland farming will once again come into 
its own, and on these types of farms that are so numerous in many parts of 
North Wales, the order may once again be reversed to sheep, beef and milk. 
One thing I am certain of, and that is that before we can fully utilize the type 
of mountain land we have in Caernarvonshire and elsewhere in North Wales, 
it will have to be farmed in conjunction with a lowland farm. On this type 
of mountain land improvements are limited, and in the main costly, and 
unless a farmer who farms such land has also other land lower down, the 
full economic resources of the mountain land cannot be developed solely 
by grazing with mountain sheep and the production of store lambs 


SEED POTATO PRODUCTION IN WALES 


Aipert J. Davies, B.S« 


National Agricultural Advisory Service, Wales 


integral part of the farming of some areas for many generations, and 

certain localities have a tradition of growing good seed of farm crops 
Parts of Cardiganshire and Pembrokeshire were famous for their baricy 
seed, Anglesey for its barley and oats, and the Vale of Glamorgan for its 
wheat. Similarly, the Vales of Clwyd and Glamorgan, and parts of Mont- 
gomeryshire had a tradition for red clover seed. On many farms in these 
localities the sale of seed was an important item in the farm income. There 
seems, however, to be little or no record of seed potato production forming 
part of the farming system im any area, although there are many known 
instances where the same stock of potatoes was kept on the farm for many 
years. Sced potato production is of recent development, and its origin can 
he traced to a survey of the potato crops on a number of farms in North 
Wale rried out in 1921 by T. Whitehead and C. L. Walton, the Advisory 
Plant Pathologist and Entomologist, respectively, at the University College 
of North Wales 


A LTHOUGH Wales is a pastoral country, seed production has been an 


Initial Developments Potatoes were found to be grown over the whole 

area, although usually on only 1- or 2-acre plots, 
and yields varied from Sto I4tons peracre. In addition to lack of manuring 
and suitable cultivation, Leaf Roll was an important factor in the incidence of 
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low yields. The evidence accumulated during this preliminary survey 
suggested that a correlation ex ted between an absence of potato aphids 
and the maintenance of vigour in crops grown from home-saved seed ; this 
correlation was confirmed later work. There were exposed windswept 


areas—mostly coastal—with few or no greenfiy, where potato stocks which 
had vs grown without change of seed from seven to (so it was claumed) 


seventy years still showed not more than 5 per cent visible virus infection 


Yield trials with ten-year old stock f Kerr's Pink and fourteen-year-old 
s those of the best seed obtainable 


Great Scot gave yields at least as 
from the north of Scotland 
The investigators con dered it reasonabic to assume that conditions In 


parts of the area rveved were unfavourabie for the development of virus 


diseases, and that health tocks of potatoes c ild probably be produced 


in them. The first attempt to grow seed commerc ally was made in 1927 
on four farms, using Bani shire seed of four varieties, but in the following year 
a grant was obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture; fifteen farms were 


provided with Irish seed, oa Mr. J. F. Curne was engaged as Supervisor 


of the Scheme 

During the carly years of the project & nul ber of investigations were 
carried out. The spread of virus diseases if any was noted cac h year, and 
later Dr. Maldwyn Davies made a detailed examination of the incidence of 
aphids in these areas It adens n, the yields of stocks grown on the same 
Welsh farms for a few years were compared with those of high quality Scotch 
seed('). The Welsh seed gave results equally as g od as the Scotch. The 
plots were kept under observation during the growing seasons, but rarely 
could any difference in health, vigour or f liage be discerned 

The work of inspection was arried out under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity College of North Wale and eventually, in 1933, a co-operative society, 
the North Wales Sced Potato Growers Ltd., was registered to encourage the 
»otatoes. Membership of the 
139, and the acreage covered 


at 


production and 1 eting certified seed 
Society 1 23 in 1933 to 78 
from 17 to 116 
The next development in seed potato pr duction occurred in North 
Pembrokeshire. Here, as in many other areas of | ngland and Wales, the 
Lit n the agricultural ndustry in the carly thirties were 


depressed conditions in 
being felt generally erative that farmers should investigate 
CTCAaSsiNg their farming incomes. 


every possibility of 
A new industry « production was Organ zed during the 
middle ‘thirties, but had to be overcome, among them 
the question of obtain ~d and its delivery early en ugh to ensure 
efficient chitting. At me Sharpe's Express was the vanety mainly 
grown, and Scotland wa the most popular source of sound seed, Both 
varicty and source had their di advantage Ihe variety was suscepuble 
to Wart Disease, and the crop grown Ir it could not—by the Wart Disease 
Order, 1923-—be sold in any market situ {ina “clean” area. This meant 
] don and B toi Vv ¢ cl ed to thus variety, 
that time to get Scotch seed merchants 


that ware markets h 
Moreover, it was extrem 
to deliver seed before Christy 
Asaresult. a detai led irvey of the Preseli district of North Pembrokeshire 
was made by D Wa Da Ads Mvycologist, and J. R. W. Jenkins, 
Advisory Entomologist of the Agr ra! Department of the University 
College of Wal c The irvey sh } the dence of greenfly to be 
extremely low, and the area was considered table for seed potato pro- 
duction A scheme was therefore formu } Janua 1% under 


which farmers around the village of Crymmych, situated 500 feet or more 
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above sea level, were invited to grow seed potatoes It was decided to grow 


the then new early immune variety Arran Pilot Scotch seed was purchased 

and distributed to twenty-one members 
From 1937 to 1939 the number of grower under this scheme increased 
to enrol new members at this 


from 21 to 31. No special effort was made t 


period as the suitability of the ¢ rymmych district had to be established 


After the outbreak of World War II it was soon 
apparent that Welsh farmers wo ild have to increase 


not only the tillage area, but also the acreage of potatoes on their farms 


War-time Expansion 


Table 1. Acreage of Potatoes Grown in Wales 


1944 i949 

First Earhes 2,795 11,153 16,228 
Maincrop and Second Earls 13,87¢ $$.934 42.241 
16.671 67,087 469 


Total Potato Acre 


Proportionately, there has been 4 much greater increase in the acreage 


of first early potatoes than in that of second earlies and maincrop. In 
Pembrokeshire the carly potato acreage has risen from 1,108 in 1939 to 
7,466 in 1949, the area ha e been reasonably table since 194 


if seed potatoes became unreliable 
worer, the incidence of disease 
was higher, and dislocation of long-distance rail traffic delayed deliveries 


A few of the War Agricultural Executive Commitice began to tackle the 
Some took over large tracts of bracken 
i 


During the early years of the war supplies 
in every respect. The quality became p 


problem on their ~ lands in hand lk 

land in upland areas. After ploughing in midsummer, & pioneer crop of 
rape and turnips was grown this was usually grazed off by sheep and the 
land planted with seed potatoes 
It was only natural, 


In this way very successful seed crops were grow 
therefore, that some of the keener farmers saw the possibility of a profitable 
enterprise in this new crop As a result, two new seed potato-growing 


societies, fostered by the agricultural co-operative movement, came into 
being The Powyvsland Seed Growers’ Association Was formed in Mont- 
gomeryshire in 1942, and Brecon-Radnor Seeds Ltd., embodying farmers 
in these two counties, in 1943. During this ime the seed growe 
ordinate their activities, and the Welsh Seed Growers’ 

t was possible for one of the 


associa- 


tions began to c 
Federation can.e into being As a 
organizers of the Welsh Agri tural Organization Society Lid., to devote 
le of his time to the “s of the Societies, either 


practically the wh: 
Sir then two new 


individually or through the Federatiot } 
have been f wmed, the Dent gh and Flint a d the South ¢ ardigan hire Seed 
Potate Growers’ Associations both in 1949 


Selection of Varieties During the early days of the North Wale Seed Potato 

Growers’ Association, members concentrated mainly 
on maincrop vaneties, whilst the growers in the Crymmys h areas catered 
specifically tor the South Pembrokeshire market With the formation ol 
new socicties, if was necessary to decide ! vhich market it was inte ided to 
cater ! mately what varieties to grow. During the carly war years, It 
was difficult to visualize the role of ware potato producnion ! Welsh farming 
but at the same time i seemed reasonable to assume that the early potato 


South Wales coastal areas 


industry in South Pembrokeshire and some other 
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had come to stay On the other hand, there was a ready market for main- 
crop, as well as for carly vat eties in the border counties of 4 heshire, Shrop- 

shire and Herefordshire 
The Mid and West Wales Societies have concentrated primarily on the 
rly this policy certainly appealed to the 


product on of early varictics, ane ; 
farmer-growers. Growers in these areas « ffered certain advantages to the 
early potato growers Pembrokeshire. Their relative positions made 
farm-to-farm delivery by lorry practicabie, w th a conseg t reduced msk 
of damage by frost hy handling in transit. Their proximity has enabled 
Welsh seed to reach the carly growers at a mu h cheaper rate than that from 
Scotland or Ireland. Delivery in good time for earlier chitting can also be 

} + of view, the disposal of the seed in 


ensured. From the seed growers poll view, U 
t obviates the diffi 


i n lerabie practic: mportance, a5 ik 


the autumn is of considerabie practic 
culties and risk f winter storage. Buildings for storage are almost non 
existent, and clamping hazardous pland far 


The Societies in North Wale howe hough growing carlies, are also 
growing maincrop va > requirements of 
the border intic 

Of the early varieties grown, Arran P t the most pop ilar, although 
during 1948 and 1944 the ! re n the acreage of Home 
Guard. Of the maincrop potatoes, tie! popular varieties are Majestic, 
Gladstone and Arran Bannet 


Acreage of Certified Potatoes in Wales 


“d in ise the number of farmer-growers 
tendency has 


n t ies is due mainly to the 


The decrease in the acreage Of ma Trop \ 
reseeding policy put ed by Agricuitu Executive Con ttees from 1947 
onwards. On these ‘ mittee “ lands in hand eed of maincrop varievies 
were usually grow! Gladstone and M t vere the favourite varieties, 


although up to 1948 Arran Peak was very Po} ilar in Montgomeryshire 

mediate problems in 
new enter- 
holding Seventy-five per 


prise was the very mall acreage grow! f 
cent of the farmers grow less tha: three acres of potatoes, and such mall 
units create difficulties, particularly in marketing if the enterprise 1s to 

t be obtained , the larger, a well as the 


he economic, a market n 
r maincrop potato gt It in this sphere that co- 


smaller, early or maincroy 


operative growers’ organizations are 
All seed growers natu! have t em to the regulations laid down 


by the Seed Potato Certification Scher ‘the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. In addition, most t ertain other rules to be 


42; 


Fanty Marmcror VARIETIES 
YEAR 
3 1949 254 615.85 is 414.07 
t } 
There ha been a marK 
throughout the Principality, 
hee ive theese ¢ or ‘ 
| 
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observed by their members. For example, new stocks of seed have to be 
obtained from a source approved by the Society's Committee. 

In some societies, growers are advised to specialize in one variety, thus 
minimizing the risk of impurities Members of societies are also strongly 
recommended to spray their crops with sulphuric acid before lifting—usually 
a 12 percent solution ts used. This operation ts carried out by the Machinery 
Departments of the Committees, and growers are now beginning to make 
much greater use of this service. In addition t» checking the incidence of 
Blight, acid spraying gives growers an opportunity of controlling tuber size 
Acid spraying facilitates early lifting —an important practical consideration 
on upland farms in relatively high rainfall areas 

It is, however, on the marketing side that the advantage of a good growers’ 
organization 15 experienced, and the most progressive s ieties have done 
much to raise the standard of grading amongst their members. Most of 
them now stipulate that all seed potatoes (including stock seed) offered for 
sale have to be graded over a 1} inch by 2} inch riddle. Tuber mspection 
schemes have also been instituted, necessitating inspection by members 
of the societies’ committees—-and the subsequent issue of a Certificate of 
Grading before consignments of seed are accepted by the societies’ agents 
for sale 

All societies except one —which has its own selling licence have appointed 
sell their potatoes in branded bags. Some societies have their own 


agents to 
Radnor Seeds Ltd. very appropriately brand their 


trade marks ; Brecon 
bags with a red dragon To cover 
an income from levies imposed on both growers and agents 

carried out for farmers on a contract 


administrative expenses, societies derive 


During the carly years roguing was 
hasis either by University students—who did the work during the vacation 
or by staff of the War Agricultural Executive Committees These “teams” 


were trained by the Advisory Mycologist for the area ; although they were 
vcreage towards 


very efficient when the areas were small, the expansion in acre 
the end of the war resulted in their becoming les efficient and rather expensive 
toemploy. The tendency now ts for the grower to be responsible tor roguing 
his own crops. Roguingisa specialized job and cannot be mastered quickly 
To help in this work the National Agricultural Advisory Service Staff have 
laid down demonstration plots in the seed-growing areas, where instrucuon 
is given to growers or members of their staff. The best growers have by 
now mastered the technique, but there are still a number who do not devote 
sufficient time to this all-important operation 

In the carly days of seed potato production-—-belore the Second World 
War-—detailed attention was given to the suitability of any area for the 
purpose. Under the exigencies of wat time farming, with a relatively rapid 
expansion in the acreage under see d potatoes, there was some concern as to 
how the health of stocks would be maintat -d in these new areas. It 1s 
gratifying to note that in most areas where reasonable attention has been 
given to the growing of the crop and to roguing for diseased plants or 
impurities, stocks have ma ained their health for three or four years 

In maintaining the health of stocks, probably the most difficult problem 1s 
Leaf Roll, As a result of investigations which will cover a period of years 
it is proposed to obtain more int regarding the climate and aphid 
population in these seed potato ares is hoped that this information 
will act as a background for associations to select growers who would be 
suitable for growing nuclear stocks wh ch would then be distributed amongst 
the other members of the association. High quality stock seed, particularly 
if imported into associations from outside sources, is very expensive ; and 
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SEED POTATO PRODI CTION IN WALES 


even then there is no guarantee that infection has not ooourred after field 


mspection 


Investigation into ( osts During the 1949 growing season the Department 
Foonomics, University College of 


of A ultura! 
Wales, investigated the cost: and returns of seed potato growing In Brecon 
and Radnor(*) 

All the growers surveyed were members of Brecon-Radnor Seeds Ltd 
the total acreage costed was 136} on 6 farms, and this represented 43 per 
cent of the total acreage grown In 1949 by farmer-members of the Society 
The average acreage of seed potatoes per farm was slightly over 3] acres, 
rather higher than the average for the whole of Wales. The cost of growing 
acre of seed potatoes averaged £62 19s. 6d 

large variation in costs from 


harvesting and dressing one 
over the 1364 acres, but there was, however, a 
farm to farm, which ranged from £34 to £55 per acre 

Over all farms, the total vields (seed, ware and « hats) averaged 6 tons 8 cwt 
per acre, but in individual cases the vields ranged from as low as ? tons 


10 cwt. to 10 tons 8 cwt. per acre The 1949 was, however, excepuion 
ally dry, and yields were probably lower tha a normal growing season 
The value of the potatoes Id as seed. ware and ¢ hats, t gether with the value 
of the potatoes retained on the farm, plus the acreage payments averaged 

however was from 2% M4 per acre to £1453 


nearly £92 per acre. The range, 
farm varied con derably and ranged 


per acre. The margin from farm to fa 
from a loss of £26 per acre on Of efarmtoap totisi per acre on another 
farm. Of the total of 36 farms, ® showed losses on the potato crop, and 27 
showed profits 

It was considered that the profitability or otherwise ¢ f the seed potato crop 
depends largely on the following ! 
1. The yield per acre. There was a definite tendency for crops with high 


yields per acre to have high profit 
2. The grade of certification hrained, which dire: 
per ton of the produc Farms in the “Stock Seed” group had an average 
profit of £57 &s. 6d. per acre t] \ roup showed a profit 
of £8 4s. 8d. per acre. OM the “A” certificate producers / farms stained 

up to £12 per acre and 10 farms made profits 


a loss, 6 farms made profits of u 
of from £12 to £56 per acre 


3. The costs per acre 
4. The management factor, W hich had a direct influence on all the above 


tly influenced the value 


Future Prospects and Developments Despite the formation of these seed 
at 


rowers associaliol on co 


pot g 
operative lines, the total production of seed potatoes Wales has been 
small In most areas where seed potato productior has been I! itiated as a 
commercial proposition in W ales, the results have on the whole been favour 

tion has been given to the growing 


able. Where reasonable care and atter f 
of the crop, 1 has been found that a satistactory stat dard of health has been 
maintained, and there 1s also sufficient evidence that Welsh seed has given 
results equally as good as the eq tivalent grades from other sources In 
addition, as far as 1s known, there 1s no sign Of Pp tato root eelworm in the 


nerally recognized seed areas On the other hand, there is at present an 
ym the early potato growing areas of 


unsatished demand for seed potatoes trom his 
South-west Wales and Cornwall as wel 
counties of England 


| as from the Border and even eastern 
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SFED POTATO PRODUCTION IN WALES 


There are large areas in Wales which are admirably suited for the growing 
of seed. One of the difficulties, particularly in the uplands of Wales, 1s the 
shortage of labour, especially casual or seasonal labour, but there are a 
number of family farms where this enterprise can be fitted into the farming 
system. It should be remembered, however, that seed potato production 
is a special enterprise. Costs of production are relatively high and to ensure 
remunerative yield per acre intensive manuring and suitable cultural —_ 
tions are necessary. In addition, high quality seed should be used, 
careful roguing carried out to maintain n health and purity. It is pede 
important to study the market requirements of both the early and maincrop 
potato grower. Varieties, or even strains within varieties, selected should 
be popular in the district it is sought to serve, and a well-graded sample 
invariably ensures success 

The possibilities for the further a ypment of the seed potato industry 
in suitable areas in Wales are good, and the enterprise should be an attractive 
and a profitable proposition, part mer te to the upland farmer, in that it 


offers him a very much needed cash crop 
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BETTER SEEDS FOR THE HORTICULTURAL 
INDUSTRY 


C. J. MULLER 
National Agricultural Advisory Ser , Eastern Province 


ECAUSE of the need for greater food production during the war and 
the concomitant difficulty of importing seeds from abroad, seed 


growing in Brits : had to be extended to areas which hitherto had not 
been regarded as clim natically suitable. Production was encouraged and 
regulated undet the | Control of Seed Crops Order, | 194] This stimulated 
effort in growing more of our own eed requirements has continued in a 


number of places outside the tre er districts, an ad it has now been found 
that a large variety of seeds for horticultural purposes can be grown in sufh- 
cient quantity in this country to satisfy the | demand and compete effectively 
with umported seed Certain seeds can even be produced for export 
Handled efficiently, seed growing ts an economuc proposition 

Information is now berg collected on the best methods of soil manage- 


ment and manuring, pests and diseases, harvesting and mechanization, and 
the maintenance of pure strai During the war sh rtage of trained labour 


and machinery on the growers’ side and the fact that the deman ¢ for go 
seed nearly always exceeded the supply, res ited for a short period in poor t 

quality, but competition and co-operation have dk me much to raise the s or 
ard of quality again. With the increased output per acre of all eationinand 
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BETTER SEEDS FOR THE HORTICULTURAI INDUSTRY 
juction of all bh rticultural seeds should be 


ftw and quantity. This can be done only 


products, it 1s vital that 


improved sull further b qua a 
by the cor certed acuiot merchants, £ ers, ers and her scientists, 
The task is made difficult by he fact that there is a great difference between 
the finished product as ™ t to the market and the plant u ed by seed growers 
to raise seed Much can be Gone t help all sects of the seed-growing 
industry by helping the grower! to raise his yields per acre and the raiser to 
maintain the qi ality ol ced Hi hat dw th these tasks goes 
} thods of preve g pests and diseases, which 


the work of finding the Dest me ds of j 
means the right use ticides and fungicide The most efficient 


methods of culuuvation af d manuring to obtain maximum yields must also 

be practised 

4A number of factors need to be considered 
tit ed crops, quite apart from the ques- 


Clean Seed Carefully Stored 


in g sock 
tion of cross-pollinalior For cxampic, for seed next year are 
placed near oni ct the chances of Peronospora (Mildew) appearing in 
the seed onions are ins reased grow g be ar gladiol kelv to spread 
a virus disease to the beans, and the s: i wall occur if beans follow 
gladiol) n the rotator old bed f «alsify are source of infection for 
White Rust and Mildew to young seed bearers, if these are growing too near 
The following step hould be taken to assist the control of pests and 
diseases 
1. Rotations should be on as long @ term as P sible. Stem eelworm will 
tc. It is most difficult to 


neme 


attack onions, emesia, ibet gypsophil: 
prevent this ible spreading once land has been infected Geen 
yriurn 1s rotinia W ause trouble year 


infected with Ver wn, Fu an 
alter year The pigmy 0 sold beetie (a ; y) will attack all types of 
ld never i llow each other on a short 


beet and spinach, and the 


rotation 
2 materiais fivalior f crops should be aps ly clean 
in water for one or two weeks 


Bean sticks, for instance, shoule 


immediately bet 
terial rely essential. Thin-leaved 


3 Early removal of diseased materia ste a 
salsify will spread into the « ther plants rapidly and depress the eed yield 
t j t at a very carl Weak 


G J plo] nt d \ great number 
of weeds t-piant ‘ her insect pest and fungi 
All the pests | ise ny Weeds ¢ irage attacks 


by fur by prevent ‘ d 

Imrr ediateiy ie? ‘ ‘ fermi ne pliant resid should be 

removed Sper t malic ail Ci aiway a irce of rust 

infectior In kling ed of he fungus Phomepsis appears 

now is OVeTWINK but if seems to 


» growth in the 


6. The harvested material show jhay ywelul treatment When building 
, en to allow free entrance 


he (ou and n attack damp 


Badly stored seeds have weak 


germination 
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BETTER SEEDS FOR THE HORTICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


One of the most important facts for the seed grower to bear in mind is 
that the best seed can be produced only by healthy and fully developed plants 
On the other hand, the quality of the seed decides the constitution of the 
resulting plant. The most favourable condition for optimum growth and 
good development of the flowers must exist if plants are to produce first-class 
seed. It must be remembered that a great number of our vegetables and 
flowers are not normal products of nature but are either hybrids or sports 
perpetuated by artificial means. The hearting of cabbage and lettuce, the 
curd formation of cauliflower and the biennia! character of most root crops 
are not originally normal phenomena but are artificially bred and selected 
characters. When these crops are grown to produce seed the cultural rules 
of the market gardener do not always apply. This unnatural characteristic 
artly explains the occasional off-types amongst even the purest stocks. 
t must be the aim of the seedsmen to continue by very careful selection to 
fight against the plant's natural tendencies to revert to its original form. 
The degree of selection is a personal matter for the raiser and it is here where 
the difference in strains is noticeable. 


The Perfect Sample Assuming that conditions for opumum growth are 
present and that a good crop of seed is forming on 
the plant, the next task will be to decide the right moment for harvesting 
This is a very variable factor and depends upon the character of the plant 
Some seeds have to be gathered before just the mght mpeness has been 
obtained because of the danger of shedding. Many flower seeds have to be 
hand-picked, as their flowering period extends over a long time. Umbelli- 
ferous plants produce so-called “kingheads™ that always ripen before the 
rest of the flowers 

A great number of seeds are gathered with a large portion of the plant 
attached and must stand for some time to allow the process of ripening to 
be completed. In this case the crop is tied in bundles and stooked like corn. 
It is often necessary to complete the ripening in a stack and await the right 
air conditions before threshing can take place. To obtain a good sample, 
seeds should not be parted from their protective covering until they are fully 
matured. It is in this way only that mechanical damage can be reduced to a 
minimum and the properties of a good sample assured. As well as being 
of a certain standard of germination and purity, seed should be plump and 
of even size, the colour should be uniform and the seed should have a 
distinctive smell 

The correct method to secure this perfect sample is to adhere to the 
natural processes as closely as is technically possible. In some cases arti- 
ficial drying is possible but great care must be taken to apply the right 
temperature at the right time. In using machinery to assist harvesting 
and cleaning, the grower must be guided by the fact that a seed is a living 
object and as such can very easily be spoilt by wrong treatment 

The market gardener is well aware of the importance of a good strain, and 
seeds are becoming more valuable as they have to be more carefully grown 
and bred. Plant breeders are in the main, concerned with improving existing 
varieties by rational selection and they try to anticipate the demand of the 
consumer. Reputable seed-houses are sparing no efforts to maintain the 
high standards of their strains and the seed-grower is most anxious to fulfil 
his side of the contract 

Seeds for the horticultural industry can be divided into three sections 
The first comprises all seeds that will not mature satisfactorily in this country 
and have to be grown in a warmer climate The second includes seeds that 
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grow here only under diffic ities. and the third covers seeds that produce 
economic crops under our climatic conditions It is up to the seed-growing 
industry to overcome the difficulties of the second and to maintain and im- 
prove production of the third 

The h ultur eed w being established by the N_A.A.S. 15 
endeavouring to assist fustry in these problet 


HE production of early strawberries by the itilization of glass to induce 
either an artificial or a natural increase in temperature has long been 
practised in this country and on the vent of Europe, but the 
adoption of a cloche. a device consisting of two sheets of glass attached 
together in the shape of at Was a ! p t. The original cloche 
was the dome-shaped bell-glass that was es y used in the French 
gardening system in England and France | decades ago. The tent 
type of cl che was first experimented with by a Dr. Parsons of Bursledon, 
in Hampshire, in 1906, and later some of the local commercial growers 
adopted this method to enable them to offer early produce in the hope of 
deriving higher returns from their holdings. Subsequently, however, there 
was no great increase in production by means of loches in the coastal areas 
of the southern counties, for early open-air production was so uccessful 
commercially that there was no incentive to obtain earlier crops. A few of 
Dr. Parson's original followers, however, comn ercialized the system, and 
when prices for carly outdoor produce dropped about 1922 there was a 
steady increase of early pri duce from cloche-covered strawberries ; the 
price obtained for early outdoor fruit was around 2s. 6d. per Ib., and this 
price was fairly constant for about ten day The decrease in the price of 
early outdoor produce which oc urred during the financial depression 
between the two major wars caused many in ies to be Pro- 
duction under cloches received much attent ngst strawberry growers 
in counties favourable to the crop in th uthe nd western districts 
In recent times many types of cloches have 1¢ into use luding those 
commercially manufactured, as well as those cor structed by the growers 
The Dutch light was a o experimented with, but the majority of experienced 
growers peeter the cloche to Dutch lights, for the economic use of the latter 
involves the growing ol ther crops, the urke g of which does not fit in 
conveniently with strawberries. It al esting eport that while 
the older established gr prefer t! t type of cloche, the younger 
generation and other the ind y prefer the barn type, which 
requires the use of four sheets of glass! d of t 
Varieties for Early Production [he type of plant used u jer cloches 15 
mportant. As a rule the variety which 
makes a mini mum quantity of leaves pr the best. Less desirable are 
those which fill the cloche with foliage d those developing long trusses 
that cause the flowers to be pressed against the glass protection and become 
“black-eyed” in the event of frost occurr The latter condition is, how- 
ever, less important where cloches of the barn type are used. Contrast in 
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FARLY STRAWBERRIES UNDERFCLOCHES 


growth behaviour is seen in the varieties Madame Lefebvre and Cambridge 
No. 257, when compared with Royal Sovereign and Perle de Prague ; the 
foliage of the two latser varieties fills the cloche. It is evident, however, 
that the choice of a type or variety for cloche production depends upon a 
number of considerations, as follows 


Season of natural maturity 

) PFolage character— sparse foliage type as against the leafy type , and development 
of foliage after covering with glass 

Length of truss 


4 Fase of pollination 


4 Size. texture, shape, and colour of berry 
6. Resistance to attacks of celworm and tarsonemid mite 
7 Resistance to drought and mildew 
& Resistance to Red Core disease 
It will be seen, therefore, that the ideal plant for early production under 
cloche protection is very difficult to find. There are indications that the 
plant breeders are not providing the most suitable varieties for the commercial 
production of early crops under glass protection. Several of the Cambridge 
seedlings are, however, useful 
In this country there has been little experimentation in the search for new 
and suitable varieties. The Director of the Botley Experimental Station 
has, however, taken in hand certain investigations, and has issued a progress 
report on the work which has been fully described in the technical papers 
In the meantime, many progressive growers have largely solved their own 
difficulties in regard to selecting the most suitable varieties for cloche 
cultivation 
In the earlier years, Deutche Evern was reliable, but healthy stocks became 
scarce : afterwards Madame Lefebvre held sway but, although this variety 
was very satisfactory commercially (it gave a high yield of good average-sized 
berries and did not fill the cloche with leaves), 1t became very susceptible to 
Red Core disease. Growers hold the view that if healthy stocks of this 
variety are obtainable, there would be no need to seek further. All con 
cerned with the strawberry industry, however, are aware that this is a variety 
yet it has proved commercially successful in all the 


of very low quality 
districts of early production 
After the failure of Madame Lefebvre, owing to the spread of Red Core 


disease and the decline in vigour resulting from the propagation of non- 


selected stock, growers looked around for another variety suitable for cloche 


culture. Perle de Prague has been grown under cloches tor a number of 
vears. and the selected clonal stock has given the best results. Its only fault 
is that the leaves are apt to fill the “tent” type of cloche; occasionally, also, 
the berries are rather small and numerous. Royal Sovereign gives berries 
of good quality, but is rather too late to catch the early good prices ; also 
its foliage is apt to crowd the cloche Axbridge Early is definitely very 
early but is not a good cropper ; also, there are many unhealthy stocks 
Certain of the Cambridge seedlings have given promising results. No 


422. though net so early as others, has proved useful in yeveral counties, 

the quality, quantity, size of berry and general appearance of the fruit being 

excellent. This variety is superior to No. 448 though not quite so early 

moreover the foliage of the latter is apt to be crowded and often there is a 

pollination problem. No. 54 has given excellent crops under cloches. The 

herries are large, bluntly conical and, when ripe, of rather a dark crimson 
l 


colour 


ader glass the colour is brighter. No 257 ripens its fruit very 
early and is a heavy cropper. The berries are round and produced on short 
trusses. The foliage is not crowded. It would be an ideal variety for glass 


protection if the fruit were of better texture and flavour. It should not be 
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planted on land infecte i with Red Core disease No. 276 in some seasons 
is not as early as No. +4, Dul the fruit ts of better quatity ar sd texture. The 
1, tive crumson. This variety, 


berries are long, ree and of an attractive ¢ 
a derivative of R« vereign, does not fill the loche with leaves. Although 


derivative of Hasler » the habit of No. 173 is distinct, be g flatter. The 


~dium size ; the berries conical in 


leaves are not numerous and are of mean 

shape, average to laree in size, with an attractive scarlet colour 

Propagation Propagation » pe bly the most important factor In cloche 
production The plants should nly be vigorous but also 

free from eelworm and the virus disease As early runners are needed by 

the majority ol! cloche specialist their propagation should be undertaken 


sufficiently early to mec I} ere is little doubt that the growing 
of early runners should be separate from the production of runners for the 
norma! trade and the pt fuction of fruit. As the 
per acre for cloche growing © ! hen the runners are taken in early 
autumn for the ora ; to be expected that they will make a 
higher price. The block system is preferred, for although 4 litthe more 

th tem gives a better solauon, and diseased plants 


expensive in labour, this syst 
i removed Aphid control is important at all slages 


the demand 


number of runners taken 


are more ¢ asily seen and fel 
of growth and also at planting 


The best aspect for cloche cultivation 1s south 


Soil Types and Preparation he | f for 
+}, chelte fran nal 
j r i cold winds is 


ery desir: ible Sites exp ed 1 south-west rly gales, unicss protected by 
windbres iks, are best ay ted Some of the warm stra wherry gardens on 
the south coast are exceller tly protected from wind ind salt spray damage 
by hedges of coms laurel or common laurel cherry These are allowed to 

grow to al t of 6 feet and a width of 15 inche 
Types of can be variable, but those which natur lly “warm-up” late 
in the spring months are not favoured. This condition rules out certain 
soils of the lower greensatl ds in those counties where this formation has a 
high water- table in winter Soils which are freely muxe d with gravel are not 
f bulky organic material has been inco epee ated. Slightly 


unsi uitab le ul plenty 
acid soils are preterres 1. the st suitable pH being round about 6.5 The 


drainage system sh ‘id be free, for any impediment to the drainage of 
| The soil auger should be used to determine 


natural rainfall is detrimenta 
the structure of the s ibsoil Areas where the sual rainfall is not less 
than 20 inches are most su table. but where an irrigation system has been 
installed this condition ™ iid not apply. Where the subsoil is not well 
drained it is advisable not to us irrigation ; soils devoid of organic matter 
are also not suit ible for irrigation 
The preparation the soil should be complete by late June ; the crop 
tle natatoes lifted by mid-June, or a broad bean crop sown In 


may follow early potatoes | une, 
early Noven ber an teted in late April and May. Other croppings 
leared in early May in 


prior to str herries are winter lettuce, which Is ¢ 
the warmer districts, and peas of the variety Laxton’s Superb sown in 
January and marketed in early June 

he nutrit provision st ild comply with the normal requirement of 


straw berries should be avoided. The requirement 
hicher than that of potash or nitrogen 


of phosphate ts highs 
A soil sample taken care! lly over the f production will be helpful 
» at the correct manurial treatment This sample, because of 


arriving 
rements in soil samplit , } id be taken by the District 


technical requiren 
Officer of the N_A.A.S Soil samples are 


wil 


ivsed by a staff of soil chemist« 
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at each N.A.A.S. Provincia! Station, and a report is issued on the result of the 
examination and dispatched to the sampling officer. This officer is respon- 
sible for interpreting the analyses to the grower and for giving necessary 
advice to correct the nutrition status of the soi! for the particular crop that 
is to be grown 

Having obtained this information and provided the necessary cultr- 
vations and manurial requirements, the final operation ts to consolidate 
the soil in preparation for planting 


Planting and Cultivation No reliable evidence is available to indicate the 
correct time for planting for cloche production, 
but many growers are in favour of early planting. Others, however, are 
less particular about the planting time. Although November planting has 
sometimes proved successful, there is no evidence to show that late planting 
over a period of years is the most suitable. In the early districts of open-air 
production, planting in July, August and Sep'ember has become the custom , 
planted during these months, the plants develop well and normally carry a 
good crop the following year. It is wise, therefore, to follow this practice 
Plant spacing depends upon the variety grown and the type of cloche 
wed. For tent cloches a single row with 10 inches between the plants 1s 
suitable, but for barn cloches a double row with a 9-inch spacing is often 
used successfully. Spacing varies also according to the vigour of the variety 
and the type of soil in which the plants are grown 
The runners should be graded for size and firmly planted. A young 
plantlet with a number of stout white roots and a bold crown is superior to a 
fully developed runner with a tangled root system and thin elongated leaves 
and petioles. Surface hoeing by mechanical or hand methods should be 
carried out when the plants have settled, the aim being to control weeds and 
help root development. It is not to be expected that leaf growth will be 
substantial. High humidity and temperature, together with a moderate 
amount of sunshine, provide the most suitable weather conditions in the 


autumn 

No advantage is gained by covering the plants with cloches in late autumn 
or winter. Occasionally it has been the practice to put the cloches over in 
November or December, but the crop does not come to the picking stage 
any earlier by this practice and it may result in the plants suffering from 
drought before harvest. Normally the best time for covering the plants is 
early in February, when the crowns are beginning to break into growth 
If this is a dry period the plants should be flooded with water, unless the 
subsoil is clay. The glass of the cloches should be clean, for good light 
$ important even in the south coast areas t is advisable to give a space 
of one inch between each cloche to allow for air conditioning and circulation, 
which improves pollination—a frequent problem in this form of culture 
it also enables bees and other insects to enter the cloches and perform useful 
The availability of adequate soil moisture is another 


work as pollinators 
at planting time and in the 


important factor in cloche production, especially 
fruiting period. If, therefore, the area devoted to carly strawberries ts 
considerable, overhead irrigation can usefully be installed 

At the beginning of the marketing season, which is usually three weeks 
before fruit 1s picked from unprotected plants, all the cloches are removed 
There is nothing to gain in keeping the plants covered after this stage, and 
it hinders the pickers. The fruit is marketed in 4 Ib. and | Ib. punnets, 
and it is preferable to grade the berries into two sizes. The fruit should be 


entirely coloured, and picked before the texture 1s soft 
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ment, twenty-three feet, eight inches in circumference | have never 
seen such quantities of grapes upon any vines as | see upon the vines in this 
village, badly pruned as all the vines have been.’ 

Thus Cobbett, having checked on what Gilbert White had written about 
Selborne about forty years earlier, did not find the place overrated. ~ The 
f Selborne”, White had written in one of his later letters to Thomas 


village ol 
Pennant, “ and large hamlet of Oakhanger, with the single farms, and many 
tain upwards of six hundred 


scattered houses along the verge of the forest, cont 
and seventy inhabitants many of whom are sober and industrious, 
and live comfortably in good stone or brick cottages, which are glazed and 
have chambers above stairs ; mud buildings we have none Besides the 
employment from husbandry, the men work hop gardens, of which we 
have many, and fell and bark timber. In the spring and summer the women 
weed the corn : and enjoy a second harvest in September by hop-picking 
Formerly in the dead months of the year they availed themselves greatly by 
spinning wool, for making of barragons, 4 genteel corded stuff much in vogue 
at that time for summer wear, and chiefly manufactured at Alton, a neigh- 
bouring town, by some of the people called Quakers , but from circum- 
stances this trade is at an end. The inhabitants enjoy a good share of the 
health and longevity ; and the parish swarms with children.” 

What was the secret of the young Fellow of Orel College who just two 
hundred years ago returned home to take up his first curacy of the parish 
he loved so well He was to go away again for a short period (he went 


back to Oxford for a year to take office as Junior Proctor), but he soon 
one capacity or another 


returned to Hampshire where he served in ¢ 

until first he took the curacy of the nearby parish of Faringdon and later 
again became curate of Selborne, living in his father’s house, The Wakes 
In those early days he was a “ gun and dog “ man, as became the fashion of 
his times. He did not seek preferment elsewhere. Perhaps he had dis- 
covered at Oxford that the history of England was writ large tn the chronicles 
both past and present of a single English village For the historic centuries 
belong as much to these small clusters of human habitation, which reach 
hack in time even beyond the stocktaking years ol the Domesday survey, 
as to any town and city. True history has a pictorial setting No history 
book gives life to the past like the folk-lore and legends, the carly flint and 
metal implements, the encampments of tribal peoples, the names of fields 
and woods, and the signs of early husbandry to be found in nearly every 
parish of our land. Gilbert W hite came back to live and die in the place in 
which he (the eldest of eleven) was born ; but because he had the cye that 
saw the things of his day, the ear that heard and understood, and a mind 
that could both contemplate and discern, he himself became an instrument 
of history and even of antiquity. As James Fisher has written > ~ It is very 
fortunate that such a man lived in the parish of Selborne, in the County of 


Hampshire, in England, in the second half of the eighteenth century 


the Selborne Story Although the hand of ume has touched gently this 

famous English village in the heart of the south country, 
it would be idle to pretend that the place has undergone no change since 
Gilbert White’s days. Some dwellings have disappeared altogether and 
others have been altered so that they have a changed external appearance. 
White might have difficulty even in recognizing his own home, The Wakes, 
though the row of lime trees which he had planted to conceal the disagreeable 
details of the butcher’s shop across the street, sull form tangible link with 
his years of residence there. However, he would recognize the giant male 
yew tree in the churchyard, for what are two hundred years in 4 life which 1s 
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The arches of those years take us back to Saxon 
hack to eliminate Selborne For when the 


ce called Sele shurne for their 
Domesday records, and that name could have come from the Saxon sel 
(== great), and burna (= & let), referri 


hrook or rivulet), referring no doubt to the 
never-failing natural spring Well-head, that emerges from the chalk at 
the far end of the village 


‘ 

The Domesday men wo ld have been told, too, 
about the Plestor, the open public space, a play place, in the centre of the 
village. It is a fair supposition on this evidence that Selborne could have 
heen no mean place, even In Saxon days, to have set aside, aS a perpetuance, 
a piece of its land for locus ud or the origin of the name plestor can 
also be traced to the A: slo-Saxon tongue. In the nave of the church ts the 


said to span a thousand ” 
times, but not far en igh 
Normans came this way they found a pla 


Normans’ legacy to Selborne--™ lid stone pier with fluted capitals, obviously 
tructure | n they do today 


designed to carry a more Massive » 


Priory Farm links Selborne with the medieval centuries, though except 


tw withdrawn from the rich valley sojl 


for a stone coffin or two occasional) swt 
in which they have lain so long, 4" d a few decorated tiles and fragments of 
carved stonework, ! thing now rematt fan Augustinian priory that did 
not live to see the days of the Dissolut “it was founded in 1232 and 

KH) B » walk along the almost hidden 


suppressed by a Pap il 
lane through the lush meado' Lvthe, where still flows the 
brook that provided watet for the priory 5! h-ponds and its corn mill, will 

mix 


bring one to Priory Farm, with its sixteer th century far vuse. and its names 
that form a link with the past Abbey Field and Paradise In these old 


Hampshire villages the name have lingered on down the centuries of tume 
Seven hundred yea Paradise was no doudt a real paradise-—an enclosed 
conventual garden hard pleasantly laid out and planted with frust 
trees and vines And : us Street, which winds 
away from the main street close beneath The Hanger and in which there 
are thatched cottages bearing the date 1793 (the year Gilbert White died), 
also speaks of the days when Selborne Priory was the centre of local life 
Gracious Street calls to m nd London s Graces hurch Street und those words 
of Shakespeare in Hamiet ‘ There's rue for you, and here » some for me 


muic away, Selbor s (orack 


lays. Gracious cannot be anything else 


we may ¢ ill it herb-grace oO Sune | 
but a corruption of Grace hurch, any more than Gally. the name of a low 


to the northwards at the lower end of the village can 
‘lace of the gallows Gally Hill Gallows Hill 
veld powerful authority over the conventual delin- 


rounded hill lying 
escape recognition as the | 
in the days when a Prior! 
quent 


Thus does Selborne tell its own tory to the interested and discerning 


tors of all nations; most of 


visitor. Into the winding village street come visit 
all, perhaps, come the Americal In the soft warm sumumer ai! of this 
t hanging wood, the enormous yew 


southern district they gaze at the great j j 
tree, the Well-head and the church's massive Norman pier and circular 


stone font, and in thought dwell upon that till, quiet body,” the man 
they know as Gilbert White—naturalist, who saw not only these things but, 
while he rode about the pari h on his cob, so many other things of interest 
besides nd they think, no doubt, also of (he simple smooth English prose 


which he used to describe what he saw 


it a matter of regret that Gilbert White's book 
about Selborne has so seldom been issued in the 
form he originally desig ed. White came to be regarded as a writer on 
natural history, and usually t day the book, much shortened to include only 
that hiect. appears unde the title of The Naturai Histor) 
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of Selborne. But Gilbert White was not primarily a naturalist, though he 
was undoubtedly a good field observer of his day, despite the fact that he 
sometimes drew erroneous conclusions. Primanily Gilbert White was an 
observer, and a receiver and a recorder of information. His interest was by 
no means confined to natural history, for his writings have revealed him as a 
competent antiquarian, a horticulturist and a botanist. Actually his writings 
began with horticulture, for shortly before taking up his first curacy at 
Selborne he had acquired Phillip Miller's Gardeners and Florists Dictionary, 
a book which induced him to begin in 175! the compilation of his own 
* Gardeners Kalendar,” a scrupulously kept diary of the weather, culti- 
vations, sowings, plantings and harvestings concerning his own garden at 
The Wakes ; he kept this diary going for many years. It was not until some 
fifteen years later that Gilbert White began the correspondence with Thomas 
Pennant, the naturalist author of British Zoology (1766), which, with the 
correspondence, begun later, with Daines Barrington (lawyer and amateur 
naturalist), was to provide the material for the natural history part of his 
book. He kept also a “ Naturalist’s Kalendar,”’ in which he recorded the 
songs and the comings and goings of birds, particularly the migrants, and 
observations on the flowering of plants, and he also compiled a series of notes 
which he called “* Observations in Various Branches of Natura! History” 

He delved into parish history and searched in the muniment chests of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford for information about Selborne Priory. He wrote 
of the parish's history as he had written of its natural history—in the form 
of letters to a correspondent 


It is necessary to remember, however, that in the first place Gilbert White 
did not write for publication. It was his brother, Thomas, and Daines 
Barrington, who, it is said, between them persuaded him to allow his brother 
Benjamin, the London publisher, to publish the book which was to make 
him famous. When the book eventually appeared late in December, 1788, 
(it bore the date 1789) its author was in his sixty-cighth year. The book's 
title in this, its first, edition, was The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne in the County of Southampton.* The Antiquities has been omitted 
in most of the later editions (there have been perhaps some 150 since 1789) 
and the work was resolved into a book on natural history to include the 
Vaturalist’s Kalendar and Observations with perhaps a few odd paragraphs from 
the “Gardeners Kalendar™. One of the most satisfying editions of Selborne 
is the Freemantle edition of 1900, still occasionally obtainable. Published in 
London in two volumes under the title of The Natural History of Selborne 
ind a Gardener's Kalendar, and edited by R. Bowdler Sharpe, L1.D., this 
edition is complete and includes the whole of the valuable “ Gardeners 
Kalendar,”’ which is of great interest to horticulturists, and some interesting 
facsimile reproductions of letters written to Thomas Pennant. Recently 
a special edition of the Antiquities has been prepared by Mr. Sidney Scott with 
the title of 7 intiquities of Selborne. The publication of this book, which 


sreviewed on page 445, marks the first occasion on which the Antiauities has 
hee ed as aseparate volume. The book contains several very interesting 
reproductions of drawings made in Selborne and its neighbourhood during 
Gilbert White's days Also it contains several other interesting features 
which the editor has commendably been able to include to add to its general 
isefulne 

Gilbert White died at The Wakes on June 26, 1793. Had he lived until 
july 18. he would have been 73 vears old It i trange to reflect that out of 


*A copy of the first in the Ministry's library, St. Andrew's Place, Regent's 
Perk. London. and may be seen there bw arrangement with the Librarian 
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and no crop responds more generously to a liberal dressing. Blight ts 
generally neither early nor severe, and in our % ils tuber infection does not 
readily occur It is. therefore, less necessary to adopt the claborate spraying 
technique practised under large-scale production Even in this wet year 
with no spraying at all, crops have been li*ted with scarcely a trace of disease 


And they can usually be stored in a shed o7 Dut« t 
therefore, is unlikely to develop later As for the 


dry quickly Disease, 


lifting of small areas the old-fashioned plough with its preading prongs 

compares not unfavourably with the more modern n echanical outfit 

machine that will automatically pick up, sort and deliver potatoes unmixed 
t factoril lved, and while the 


with clods or stones has not yet been salisiactotily cvolvee, and 
tiene than » 
ma given time than the pi ugh, 


it is rather apt to cause more Injury Indeed for t 


till preferred in many cdi 
Although it is well t gh hopeless to expect any ereat extension of potato 


spinner may expose rather more potatoes 


heht land where, up to now, potatoe have seldom or nev 
ficld scale The Pp ity of drought may 1 ilk it aincrops, Dut ¢e 
would seem to be worth consideration 4 crop lifted about the end of June 


or beginning of July escapes severe drought as a rule, and provides a suitable 


’ 
opportunity for a fk llow-on such as rape, rape and rye or, best of all perhaps, 
rape and Italian ryegra The rape is eaten off (or cut) ar d rye or ryegrass 
remains for grazing later I can perser ally v yuch for the rape al d corn 
mixture utilized in time for further spring cropping But there are several 
other pus sibilities An Ayr hire tarmet ha ized ryegrass ip to April 
and then shut up the crop for seed, harvesting no less than 15 cwt. of seed 


per acre, in July 


nter grazing by one means oT another 


The time is ripe for an extension of winter 
if only because of the trou le ana < t involved in the preservation ¢ f sum 
mer crops for winter feeding. If the f od is there, an herbivorous animal 
ean do its own collecting. Free range will not always be practicable, but 
there is the electric fence and, for those wh uspirat are more modest, 
a single uncharged barbed wire set at an approp te height To cattle it 
seems to be no greater a temptation for 4 jump than electrified one 
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West Suffolk It contains 70,000 acres of 
agricultural land me two-thirds of which is basically chalk, with the 
ground above about 4500 feet cay ped Boulder clay, and the remaining 
one-third adjoining the Isle of Ely is ferlatr d Ihe average annual rainfall 

thle farming, and over 


%) per cent of the area is under the | 5 
With its broad undulations (not often met with in East Ar glia), the chalk 
area is Very plea ant country n arked by many pl intatvions af d belts « f trees, 
beech in particular The soils are mainly light and not naturally very fertile; 
they lack humus and are frequently extremely deficient in pota h 
Large farms, large ficlds and mechanized corn at d root growing without 
nuch livestock is the general farming picture, with barley and sugar beet 
the main croy Ihe high degree of mechanization, leading to very early 
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r large numbers of 
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In North America, however, a dé wnward trend has been 
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evident since the end of the war, although an increase is anticipated 
in both the United States and Canada for 1950 

With many countries continuing to encourage a high rate of fresh milk 
consumption, production and trade in manufactured products has been slow 
to recover. The United States, which shipped vast quantities of dairy 
produce overseas during the war, has remained a more important exporter 
than before the war, partly through the operation of the European Recovery 
Programme and partly through increased shipments to other American 
countries and Asta. The increase in production in Western European 
countries, particularly Denmark and the Netherlands, is reflected in rising 
exports, mostly to the United Kingdom, their main pre-war market 

Among Commonwealth countries, which together supply the bulk of the 
butter and cheese in world trade, Australia and New Zealand have restored 
their production and shipments to reach a post-war peak in 1948-49. In 
Canada, there was a decline from the high war-time output 


The Annual Conference of the New Zealand 
Grassland Association devoted one session to 
an assessment of the general place and value of HI. (short rotation) ryegrass 
Accounts were given of experience with it in all parts of New Zealand, of 
which the following short summary may be of interest to readers in this 
country. (It should be remembered that this refers only to the behaviour 
of the plant in New Zealand.) 

The plant is intermediate in character between its two parents (Italian 
and perennial) but inclines a little more in likeness to the Italian parent 
Its main valuable characteristics are 

(a) much higher palatability than perennial ryegrass 

b) high productivity over the year 

f heavier production in winter and carly spring 

id) regenerates freely if allowed to seed naturally 
Trials show up to 600 Ib. dry matter per acre more production in winter than 
from perennial ryegrass 

Although New Zealand farmers demand youth in their pastures, they do 
not like ploughing any oftener than can be helped. The worst fault of H.1 
ryegrass in their eyes, therefore, is its lack of persistency. Its length of life 
will, in practice, depend on : soil fertility, the moisture available, the 
presence of clover, management, and the opportunity to reseed if it begins 
to disappear. Its life will be short unless fertility is very high, moisture and 
clover adequately present, and its management such as to provide for grazing 
at an early stage during establishment (to get the white clover away) and for 
penods of rest during utilization. It cannot stand close, continuous defolia- 
tion. To some extent, natural reseeding can replace summer moisture in 
securing a given degree of permanence. The strains of H.I. ryegrass now 
coming on the market are, however, claimed to be longer-lived than the 
onginal production 

Summing up, H.I. ryegrass in New Zealand is useful for the following 
purposes 


as a palatabie forage crop on a wide variety of soils ; 


New Zealand H.1. Ryegrass 


2. asa short-lived constituent of pasture on moderate soils, i.e., for very short leys , 


as a reasonably persistent pasture plant under first-class conditions of fertility 
and management 


The type of management required (allowing the plant to get fairly long 
periodically) is probably more suited to cattle than sheep. On the other 
hand, the fact that it is so productive in winter and early spring, when 
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seasonally milked dairy cows are not In production, gives it a value for sheep 
which it might not have for cows In some af 
ntrates in Britain, 
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FARMING AFFAIRS 


period the use of the mark does not carry with it any undertaking by the 
Ministry in respect of the quality of the produce so marked 

In applying the mark, growers and packers will have discretion to vary 
the size of the mark according to circumstances and to the type of label 
and package used. The Ministry cannot supply labels or rubber stamps 
hearing the mark. Users will therefore need to make their own arrange- 
ments to have the mark incorporated in the design of their usual address 
labels. A copy of the mark which will serve as a specimen for the applicant's 
printer will be supplied by the Ministry at the time of authonzation 

It is in the interests of all growers and packers to grade their produce 
according to recognized national standards. Those prepared to make trial 
use of the “* recommended ™ grades should apply to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, Marketing Division, 36 Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, 


London, N.W.1., for further particulars 


Buying by Grade in Canada Grovernment grading has taken much of the 
guesswork out of buying, and today the Cana- 
dian housewife, buying by grade, can buy with confidence, according to 
home cconomists in the Consumer Section, Marketing Service, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. Many Canadian fox ds now available on the market 
are graded according to quality and carry a distinct grade marking either on 
the container or on the product itself The grading system is not only of 
great value to the Canadian consumer, but the producer and the manufac- 
turer also benefit. In many cases the industry concerned has seen the need 
for standardization and has sought government aid in establishing grade 
standards The regulations covering these stand irds are enforced by 
government inspection, and vi lations are punishable by law 
All eggs sold in Canada must comply with Government regulations 
Butter is sold according to grade in some provinces oF ly, but 98 per cent of 
all fruits and vegetables proce ed in ¢ ada are in plants licensed and 
inspected by the Department of Agriculture. Samples of the processed food 
are checked by Government inspectors before the label with the grade mark 1s 
put on the package orcan. Size of cans is also standardized by law, Frozen 


fruits and vegetables and dehydrated fruits also must be graded 


The Marketing of The excellence of marketed Italian cauliflowers is not 
Italian Cauliflowers due to any novel method of grading, packing or trans- 
portation; it depends on a number of factors, including 
production, marketing arrangements, transport, and the influence of the 
compulsory inspection service of the Italian Institute for Foreign Trade 
\ Report on the Production, Marketing and Transport of Italian Cauli- 
flowers has been compiled by the Marketing Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture in collaboration with the National Agricultural Advisory Service 
It is the outcome of a tour of inspection, by officers of the Marketing Division 
and National A tural Advisory Service, of the three main growing areas 
in Italy. and deals factually with the cultural aspects of Italian cauliflower 
production bearing on the growing of good market types; methods of 
handling, grading and packing; export control; and methods of transporta- 
s (particularly the United Kingdom) 
om the Ministry of 
Terrace, Regent's 


tion to foreign market 


Copies of the Report may be obtained free of ¢ 
Agriculture and Fisheries (Leaflet Room), 36-38, Ch 
Park, London, 
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Residual Values of Fertilizers The second report of the Scottish Standing 


and Feedingstuffs Committee appointed to prepare annual 

tables of | value + to be attached in 
Scotland to unexhausted manures af d feedingstulfs, has now been published 
by proaches ent of Agriculture for Scotian lhe Committee adheres to 
the recommendations macc i Rey snd these have been repeated 
for cony = CT R d mics ot 4 not Valucs have been pre- 


Renort. copies of which can be 


pared a ippear Apper 
tt m H.M. Stationery Office, or tn ugh any bookseller, price 


(7d. by post) 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX Nt MBERS 


AGRICULTURAL PRODI CTs 
PAYMENTS NOORRECTED POR Si ASONAI 


VARIATI 


MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF 
INCLUDING EXCHEQUER 


All Prod 
Cereals and Farm ¢ 24 P 
Livestock and Livestock Pr xt 2° 233° 20° 203 219 220 


Wheat d 
Barley 231 2% 243 242 
Oats 228 22¢ 23 23 221 29 
Hay 19¢ 102 174 193 
Fat Cattle 223 215 12 216 211 203 
Fat Cows 1&2 80 170 
Fat Shee; 205 ivs 196 
Bacon Pigs 277 277 276 
Pork Pigs 269 } 69 253 253 253 
Milk 202° 1° 268° ly 224 244 
Butter } 12 86 
Poultry 44 235 4 28 


Eggs 


Store Stack 
d 


| 
19%) 1949 
. 4 Ser } A Sept 
Store Sheep 4 91 291 
Store Pigs 
443 


THE MINISTRY'S PUBLICATIONS 


Since the date of the list published in the September, \990, issue of AGaicurctuns, (p 29% 
the andermentioned publications have heen issued 


Publications ( opies arc obtamabic at the praces mentioned from the Sales Office: 
of H.M. Stationery Office or through any bookseller 


Fixed Equipment of the Farm. Keport of Conference at Winchester (1980 


Smaltholdings ( entralized Services Rx Accounts for [948-449 
New is by 


Advisory Leaflets Single u wore than 16 leaflets (four ny gt 


purchased | he Sales Office HM. Statwonery Office. net price 
id 


Group | 


Livestock and Da rx 


No 


Group Pests and Disea Farm and Hor dtural Crop 
(a) Insects and Other Pests 
No 109 Flea Bee (Revised 


ii 


No. 229 Goldtinch, Chaffinch and Greenfinch ( Revised 


Weeds 
No 4 Stinging Nettles ( Revised 


Group 


Groap (/ther vu 
460 Outdoor Tomatoes i New 


the House (New 


No. 474 Precautions in the Use of Insecticides, Fungicides and Weed-killers 


Animal Health Leaflets | hem iflets are obtainable under the same fit f 


Tor 
Ad 


visory L eufle amove 


No. 41 Blackquarter, Quarter Ill or Black Leg (Rev i superseding 
Al 6 


(-rowmore Leaflets free o geo the 
Regent's Park. | “NW 


ry, at 36-38, Chester Terrace 


Hivpochiontes Milk Pr 


Farm Machinery Leaflets. issued under the same conditions 


c ce 
38, Chester Terrace, Regents Park, London, NW! 
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The Antiquities of Selborne. Write Edited by Sedney Soot Press 


White's book about Selborne, published in 


The original, i.c., the first, edition of Guibert 
1789, carned the tithe of The Natura wad <efhorne in the went 
of Southampton Of the subsequent editions, many on ted the Aafiguifies, «© that the 


his hook more often 


author hecame best known as a writer on natural history nifees 
than not has borne the ttie The Natural Histery of Selhorm Rut Gilbert White was as 
of hestory as he we tor and wrote equally 


oompetent an invest 


well about both to find that the 4atiguities has now for 


the first ume heen meued as 4 separate volume, wel print {and h iscomely hound Their 
i hy the editor's decisk te print all the poetry that Gilbert White 


pleasure will be heightened 
wrote, including that picasing pie. The Invitatw to und the delightfu 
little sonnet on crocuses that appeared in the first editiwoy { Selborm The editor has 
further enhanced the value of Une hook by mcluding a topographic and histor scoount of 
the parish and the old directions for The Perarmbulation or beating of the x is. There 
are also interesting extracts from an account written by the first Far! of Selborne on the 
Romano-British antiquities of the district in which Seiborne hes With many previows 
editions of White's book the “ editor's notes have provided an interesting running com 
mentary In this instance, the editor has given his notes, together with tn few that White 
himself originally included on the Antiquities, at the end of the book, conve ently linked 
with the teat by numbers 

The book is illustrated with 12 reproductions of wash frawings of Seiborne made im 


1776-—during White's life 
st. the measure of which may be gauged from 


I found this book of consimer able intere 
the admission that I read it twice within a How often the history of our country 
panshes reflects the rch pageantry f English hestory There are country villages whose 
records, often spanning a (ousan { vears, are & micro n of English life Selhome is 
one of them thes Poe legacy of Crtbert White « doubly weloome on 


that acoount 
{HH 


Sold for Two Farthings. |. D. and Win 


The awakening of the social conscience whi h condemned ma inhumaniues to man 
has not yet extended compictety over tne wi fe range of mans muman s to animals 
That cruelty and indifference to suffering continue to exist in civi ved society is both 
illogical and an indictment of our ¢ fucation and sensit The Biblk illusion to the 
five sparrows sold for two farthings poses the quest [mans right & ) w the hie 
ind attendant circumstances of all Classes of Anitrtts { their subordination to Ue 
economic needs f sacke The resolution of that question keep men arguing for ¢ver 

Certain practices in anima husbandry, such as castration, Oran ling, ringing. and car 
marking, come by their very rmality to an casy acceptance, although npr yvernents in 
the design of umpiements have Deen, 4 1 no doubt ) x¢ to be, made with Une aim 
of inflicting as littic pa 1s possible upon the anima I « we Of & pig OF a Du 
may be ringed to secure ils ' but the sarne practice applied to 4 cole dog me Lined 
to be fierce with cattle brought its owner int ourt, where he was found guilty of cruelty 
fined and ordered to pay cos Most people will unhesitatingly agree with the court's 
fecision, but k the aut ca he trotied must be 
destroyed at what point does the pain of using methods of contr hecome worse for 
the dog than destroying " , 

Often there 1s less sympathy with pain nflcted o presumably | ih ogxal 
reason that are Ther me fas wihial ver’ Fox-hunting 
and stag-hunting have their oppon ts, yet frequ f ear reas the runnable 
stag  comman wider sympathy than the harried ‘ 

The authors have dealt very fairly with their difficult subject, by quotation from tne 
national, farming and local press, Hansard, books farticies, and by persona! interview 
with countrymen and others concerned with the care af { welfare of animals, the whole 
inked by thoughtful, but never dogmatic, Comune: tary The great merit of this book is 


that by its restrained treatmne t will stimulate thought and encourage discussion Only 


so can public opinion be crystal 
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The Mechanical Equipment of Farms. J.C. Hawxins. Parmer and Stock-breeder (Spon). 2! 


It ts interesting to know how farm machines are designed and made, and it is mmportan 
to know how to keep them in good order so that they give long and efficient service; and 
now that some of our more newly developed equipment is so claborate and expensive i! 
is becoming essential to know how to use the machines to the best advantage, to know how 
t@ select them for their job and to fit them into the general economy of the farm This 
book by Mr. Hawkins is intended to help chiefly in these last problems. The advantages and 
py po of the various types of machines are pointed out, and some idea is given of 
the general circumstances in which cach machine is likely to prove to be worth while The 
economucs and finances of farm mechanization are kept in the fore-front of the discussion 
and the chapter on the selection of machinery for the farm has a most useful section giving 
examples of the machinery likely to be needed on some common types of farm The 

approamnate current list price of the equipment specihed ts given in cach cxample, in order 
to provide some idea of the kind of capital needed to equip farms with new machinery 

The farms chosen as examples are a 70 acre mixed farm, a 190 acre dairy farm, a 250 acre 
hill farm, a 284 acre mixed farm and a $50 acre arable farm. The examples give not only 
a list of the machinery nceded, but some brief details of the crops to be grown and of the 
stock to be carried. The fact that the figures show that as much as £16 per acre needs to 
be spent on equipping some of these farms with the necessary machinery emphasizes the 
usefulness of a book that will help the reader to spend the money wisely. Harvesting with 
combines is treated in some detail, and so is the handling and drying and storing of the 
grain’ A useful bibliography is given to direct further reading tn several languages 
HIH 


4s. 6d 


Geod Sheep Farming. English Universities Press, Ltd 

In recent vears, men of wide expenence and knowledge of the sheep industry, such a 
Allan Fraser and J. F. H. Thomas, have furnished flock-owners, shepherds and students 
of sheep husbandry with authonmtative textbooks Yet there 1s need of, and would be room 
for, a handy, compact, well-balanced, clear and inexpensive introduction to the subject that 
might also serve as an clementary reference book. This latest of the “ Teach Yourself 
Farming " books follows the format, at the price, of the sernes, bul unfortunately, in my 
view, it does not attain a high enough standard in other respects to go far to meet this need 

The author has wdoubtedly a thorough expernence, practical and scientific, of sheep 
farming in the south-east of England, bul in attempting to impart an clementary yet 


comprehensive knowledge of the many systems of sheep husbandry, and of the complex 


structure of the industry tn this and other countries, his treatment of avatlable information 
tends to be unbalanced and uncritical ; virtual urelevancies Occupy too much of his 
lumited space 

There are, too, many blemishes, misprints, crrors, and unnecessary repetitions. For 
example, the author points to additional information in a list of references —there is no 
such list. The definitions of certain terms, ¢.g., shoddy and mungo, stated to be included 
in the glossary have been omitted A map purporting to show the distribution of British 


breeds of sheep (Fig. 3, p. 29) ts inadequate and misleading for many of the important 
breeds. Much work has been done on British woo! since that of Barker in 1931 The 
rosses, Cireyface, Masham, and Halfbred, are out of place in a condensed description of 
breeds - and the significance of cross-breeding in sheep production surely merits more than 
one page and six lines of discussion in a text of some 170 pages 
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The Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 1949 = The Roy ul Horticultural Society. 8s. 6d 
The Lily Year Book, 1949 The Royal Horti ult iral Society. 8s. 6d 
The Rhododendron Year Book, 1949 The Royal Horticultura! Society. 8s. 6d 
In his foreword to the fifteenth edition of the Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, Mr. bk. A 


Bowles states that the contents conta 1 jong list of articles by so many experts in so 
many aspects of the history. breeding, cytology, growing and showing of Daffodils and 
Tultps ™ that the reader ts assured of a wealth of information The new classification 
of daffodils 1s most clearly set out the various div ys and the main differences between 
the f and the new systems are considered Those growers and exhibitors who were once 
«© farmiar with Incomparah Barru and Leeds, will now find the new divisions much 
more lucid once they become familiar with them The “Change of Taste in Daffodils” 


provides interesting reading, and it is noteworthy that the King Alfred yellow trumpet ts 
still popular, despite the fact that it has been on the market for half a century ; but the 
ux reasing demand for the whites may eventually prove too great a rival 
Although the Tulip Section ts comparatively small, the articles are extremely interesting 
The dedication of thts volume of The Lily Year Book to Robert W. Wallace, V. M 
shows how a man, who, though in a totally different sphere of life, found the culture of 
likes, orchids and other genera so absorbing that he gave up his practice as a consulting 
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me to Dr. Hagedoorn'’s now we 


this volume may not produce 
“ find many very interesting 
i” A New Classification of 
Some of the 
sssification may cause consider- 


able argument wong the ter cho f thoug b s new arrangement emphasizes 
at any rate, the very corm tcrable agreement woe cr whach Oot brought 
abo by the wthaxdos metlx hased on flower shape The plant broeder is catered for by 
an icle on Hybrdising New Zealand by I Tuffery. and the beginner by ~ Liles 
for the Amateur,” by W. A. Constabic Some forty-three excellent phot graphs depict 


ng of lihes for 


w Rook is eub-titled Conference 


Number “ ensures that the rea Jer has a full re t? ners read at the Rhoadoden 
dron Conference arranged by the R Hort tural Society in April, 1949 snd 
glowing accounts fay tour which carried sonx ree coach loads of enthustasts 
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The Plums of Fagiand. Taylor. Crosby Lockwood Ws 


The plum has received remarkably little attention from research workers or writers 
and a book drawing together all the available information was needed by students, market 
growers and amateurs alike. Words provide a cumbersome, though necessary means of 
fescribing the minute characters of different varieties of fruit trees if a clear mental! picture 
m to emerge from them. Coloured illustrations, of the standard found in this book, are 
really essential to bring to life the description, however good. The photographs are really 
excellent and for the most part faithfully reflect the characters of different varieties. The 
meture of the Victoria plums does not perhaps do full justice to the lusciousness of which 
good Victorias are capable, and the colour of the Cambridge gages seems a little unreal! 
but these are minor imperfections in a gallery calculated to make any reader's mouth 
water 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, intended for the general reader, deals 
with original species and types of plum, rootstocks, pollination, methods of cultivation 
ecology, diseases and pests, and preservation of the fruit. Part 2 ts largely devoted to a 
lear and simple description of the main varieties in cultivation. Incomplete as some of 
the descriptions necessarily are, the specialist will find here the most comprehensive 
atalogue of plum varieties yet published. He may or may not agree with the author's 
onclusions regarding the origin of some varieties (there are good grounds, for example 
for thinking that Pershore Purple is a seedling and not a bud sport) 

The chapter on diseases and pests is rather loosely written and might be improved on 


revision summer treatment of red spider, for instance, m not dealt with and no spray 
formulae are given, except in the summary. Chapter XI Some Chemical Facts 
ould be omitted without loss, and the bibliography and literature section might more 
suitably precede the index at the end of the book 

It would be too much to claim that The Plums of England reaches the standard set 
the author's earlier book, The Apples of England, but it 1s none the less a book which anyone 
nterested in plum varieties will want to own 


by 
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The Production of Field Crops. (ird Edition) 
McGraw-Hill, 27s 
Ihe sernes to which this book belongs are standard textbooks for Amencan under 
sraduate students ; and the references at the end of each chapter, giving the sources of! 
the text and indicating suitable further reading, are of special value to readers who have 
to American college lbraries 


First published in 1924, this book was prepared in ¢ with a syllabus drafted by the 
Amerxan Soctety of Agronomy, and devotes considerable space to fundamental plant 
scence before treating the field crops individualiy The new edition takes into account 
he mechanization of farming that has developed since 1924, and incorporates recent 
advances in knowledge of weed control, seedbed prepar yn including stubble mulch 


arming, silage-making, green manuring and forage crops, including the less-known 
lovers, ¢.g.. Ladino, Lespedeza and Melilotus 


The book is well written and amply illustrated, and should secure a place in every 


igricultural reference library it supplies concise authoritative information on the 
warm-<climate American crops —maize, peanuts, soybeans, sorghums, millets, cotton 
sugar cane, tobacco and sweet potatoes but it also deals with general principles and 
with Amencan practice regarding crops common to both Ameri nd Britain Teachers 
students and farmers mught all read with interest transatlantic conceptions about tllage 
wedbed preparation, weeds, rotations, pasture management, haymaking, grain harvesting 
ind the cultivation of sugar beet, potatoes and altalta 

The chapters on the cconomics of op production and adaptation of crops are + iluable 
uiditwons to the topics ordinarily discussed in books of this type ; those on seedbed 
on and tillage, however, and the results of cultivabon experiments mainiy with 
naire and with wheat under low-veld conditions, do not throw much light on the working 
# land for root crops and small seeds on the Britis farn The grouping of barley, oats 
snd rye on the same pH ra ae NOt abreast OF O knowledge of soul acidity, bul we may 
have to add plantains and vel!ow tretor to our list of indicator plants 

The notes on the grasses and clovers farmlur to us ere mteresting, though American 
armers do not appear to have Ube benefit of special strains such a8 our S types In 
tavouralie weather the hay crop may be cut in the mom and stored in the afternoon, 
hut usually the crop us cut one day and stored the next On the other hand we learn 


that mm warmer areas the (sugar beet) roots are not usually sufficrent'y mich in sugar to 
wke them profitatte in sugar 
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Both Sides of the Road. Roueason and Cuaates Tunnicuirre Cothns 

There must be many scopic rave t tre vende and who wh they koce 
more of whal is ver the hedge. In B Side the Road, Sxdney Rogerson 
has not only been bold empting a book fo cover 4 * te field, Dut Nas 5 poorest ully 
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BOOK REVIPWS 


Science Agriculture. Jonn W. Patreaso~n Longmans, Green. 6d 

In this relatively smal! book the author has covered an enormous range of matters of 
agrkultural interest, and has introduced students to many of the sciences relating 
agrmulture. So well is the book written that « “whets one's appetite for more” and wher 
another edition appears tt would be even more helpful if at the end of cach chapter the 
author would suggest books that could he used for further study on the same lines. Although 
tus book was Grst published in 1958 the author has wisely added further chapters im this 
new edition, on mechanics and weeds. The chapter on weeds, however, would have been 
improved if more photographs had been included and if those used had been better repro 
duced Thus criticism applies to all the photographs in the book They are good blocks 
spoill to a certain extemt because they have been used on infenor paper And one cannot 
help commenting on the fact that most of the unplements shown are for horses, whereas 
the modern tendency is to use Most of Lhbese umplements with tractors 

This book traces the growth of plants and crops, manures and manunng, and devotes 
a Space LO It would seem desirable, if were possible, to mcrease the 


amount of space allocated to farm anwnals and to add a chapter on poultry 
Aithough the above criticisms Muy appear numerous, they are relatively small compared 
with the amount of excellent material in the 294 pages Thus book can be strongly recom 


mended as 4 first textbook for students requiring a genera! introduction to the subject of the 
Of agrmulture 


Cabbages and (ream. VY “Mil Alien and Unwin ds. 6d 
Married women are said to be reluctant to put vthing of their natural lives on paper 
but this is not true of Mrs. Fitzroy She delights in it ; she has much to say, and she says 


it well, She succeeds in presenting a refreshingly real peture of family life, with hersell 
as the hub of her own emal! universe, controlled in that muraculous fashion which only 
women seem abie to achieve - careless maybe, and sporadi perhaps, but the core of it ts 
the core of a nation 

C abbages and Cream is the story of the acquisition of an old farmhouse and its conversior 
into a home and the centre of farming activities which are very real, if something varied 


ind small-scale (but then Mrs. Fitzrov makes it clear at the outset that her husband was 
Reluctant Farmer, such farming as he undertook being more or less forced upon him by 


the exigencies of war-time living) 

That the story of Squirrel’s Leap takes place in South Afinca is in a way, immaterial, 
wince farming is much the same in essentials wherever if gocs on It ws interesting just 
because it brings out the fundamental sunilantes against a so very different background 
Breeds of cattle are different — but the search for a bull when a heifer needs him is the same 
the whole world over 

But although farming as such does come into Cabbages and Cream, it is primarily a book 
for farmers’ wives, since the author's concern is first and foremost the house as a home 
to be fitted, furnished, and contrived for the business of family life. Her story of a visit to 
the Anti-Waste Depot (apparently a glorfied bring-and-buy salvage depot) ts mouth 
watering a wrought-iron firedog for a penny, and an old baking tin which she acquired 
for threepence and found to be solid brass when she started to clean it' “ One man’s junk 
is another man’s treasure,” she remarks, and how I agree with her ' 
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“AGRICULTURE” 
Price 6d. net monthly, post free. (Foreign countries, 8d. post free) 
Subscription Rates (including postage) 

Inland and Imperial 6s. per annum 
Foreign Countries 8s. per annum 
Subscription may start with any issue 
and should be sent to 
1M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


Howse, W C2 429 Ontord Street, Lompos, W.1 
PO. Bos 669, Lowpor 

Castlo Street, 1 St Aadrew's Creseent, 

King Street, Tower Lane, 1 

2 Edmund Sireet, 5 UDicbester Street, 


Single copies can be purchased from any of the above-mentioned addresses 
or through a bookseller 


-teat wader the suthority of HIS MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE 


by Staples Prees Limited et thew Kettering, Northants, establishment 
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The 


pillar diesel tractor has been 
“built in” to give you economical 
dependable power under ai/ con- 


ditx 


when the time comes for parts 
replacement make sure of keeping 


tbat 


year 


spares you can trust Catery 
spares obtainable only 
authorised Caterpillar distr 


tors 
pila 
deal 
give 


LEVERTONS 


LEVERTON & CO LTO BROAD STREET * SPALDING « LINCS 
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Keep it CATERPILLAR! 


Regi Trade mart 


performance of your Cater- 


ms of soil and weather. So 


Caterpillar performance for 


s tO come Dy using only 


Remember, give your Cater Good service is important too! 
r diesel tractor a “square Levertons, who are England's oldest 
Caterpillar distributors, maintain a 

on spares and it will always service Organisation of “Caterpillar” 
you one on performance specialists backed by large stocks of 

spares seccond-to-none in the country 


Wrote today for details of the Leverton 
S.noint Service Plan 


“Du Ports” LUCERNE 


Mark 
LIMITED suPPLIES OF WHICH HAS 
PROVED ITS OUTSTANDING SUPERIORITY IN 
FULL ESTABLISHMENT EARLY SPRING GROWTH 


HARDINESS 
YIELD PER ACRE FEEDING VALUE 
WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR 195 WINGS. EITHER ALONE OR AS FOUNDATION 
A FORAGE MixTURE. will PROVE (TS WORTH TO YoU 
HAYMAKING SILAGE MAKING 
ARTIFICIAL DRYING 
CONTROLLED GRAZING FEEDING GREEN 


Order from 

Your Farmer's Trading Society, or Loca! Merchant, or direct from: 
PURE SEED CO. LTD. 

66, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Please mention the JOURNAL when corresponding with Advertisers 
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Save 
TIME, LABOUR 
AND MONEY 
all the year round 


One mon can dig the muck owt of 
yerd, and toed it on usiler of 
spreader) 6withowt§ the 
wecter soot, Me con carry 
and toed socks of corn, bales of 
hey of The 
well designed born drevlic 
powered by the trector 
system, quickly pet on or of 
seeds 20 maintenance Lifts 
clever feet, and har 
attachments for har tweeping and 
stacking, bulidoa ng ballast shifting 
etc A toader which has Deer 
thorough tested in both Americas 
end Gritein—over « quarter of « 
million are wee Americ 
Price with muck bucket (98 
Nuffield Tractors 4128. Alvernative 
working attachments extra AND STACKING 


tore chantio LOADER 


to your problem 
may be here 


lactations, poor vields, lowers 
fertility and general inthoftunes« 
ows; gortrous swellings in sheep, hig 


arrik pigs 


losses: hairlesenes 


an he remecdped 


Fducatonal Bureau poss ‘ 


Seed Specialists, SALISBURY 


ormation, without charg Scientific Adviser : 


Sir R. GEORGE STAPLEDON. 
CBE. M.A., 


| Agricultural Adviser for Wales 
| 

| Dr. T. J. JENKIN, 

CBE. Se 


Chilean lodine “The Book of Dunns Farm Seeds 195! 

will be published January /st 

Educational Bureau 
“e DUNNS FARM SEEDS, LTD. 


SALISBURY 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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Recent research has s i 
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PEST OX 8 


(“SCHRADAN”) 


his, the world’s first commercially available selective systemic 
insecticide has now had two seasons’ full scale use in the 
agriculture field. Over 6,000 acres have been successfully treated 
this year by the maker's contract services alone, and much more 
by other users. 
All treated crops have shown efficient kill of aphis and red spider, 
and entomologists report that the natural enemies and other 
beneficial insects have remained unaffected 
This large-scale proof of the effectiveness of this selective systemic 
is indicative of the hopes and strivings of the world’s largest con- 
callin’ tract spraying organisation, whose research workers developed 
r this revolutionary chemical which kills the pest and spares the 
growers’ allies. 


Pest Control (u.k.) Ltd., of Cambridge 


Madingley 312/8 


SEED POTATOES 


From the best etecks in Scotiand, 
Northern tretand, Engiand or Eire. 


J. JOHNSON & SON, LTD. 


(Established 1670) 


GROWERS, EXPORTERS and MERCHANTS 


Office 
Great Neteon LIVERPOOL. ‘Phone: North 207789 
Branch Offices 
12 Leomard Sereet, PERTH. Scoctend Phone Perth 3/88 
Lawrence ill Arches, BRISTOL Phone. Bristo! 57695 

Water Sereet, LONDONDERRY, 

Phone Londonderry 7738 
The Square, KILKFEL, Co. Downs, NI Phone Kilkee! 33! 
Arieston, WELLINGTON, Salop Phone: Wellington 289 
Also MAVERFOROWEST and CAMBRIDGE 


Experimental plots open for inspection on our own farm 
in Cheehire All eeeds packed under our celebrated 
SUN BRAND design. 


SEED POTATOES are o matter of trust be 
tween buyer and seller so place your orders 
with an cld-established reliable Howse! 


whe vow ore terested in quertities of leas thor 6 owt. ond down te 
S$ & W YOUNG UMITED. SEED POTATO MERCHANTS. 
GT NELSON STREET. UIVERPOOL 3, whe handle exclusively eur 
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“This machine puts your fertiliser 
just where it does most good” 


‘ rowed that « 
but now have the 


ive 

its r and agitater feeder, the stuff gets spread 

erenty pust sturds lig ht-draught 
hae curs, and io ell that time we've only? 

had renew j 4 just can lt go wrong oa 


wins an (Ho 
ITS A REAL INVESTMENT 


for full details INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER. 


see your Ill Dealer 


Wolseley | 
BELL 


SHAPE 
FENCER 


J. C. GILBERT LTD 


Columbia House, Algwych, London, 


WHOLESALE IMPORTERS 


SCREENED 
GENUINE || ®°°" 


le the latest 


te the 
Welseler range 
end hee been des 
es preset, for 


the succesefet 
eperetion of the 


PRICE 


(Guaranteed 8-10 Ammonia Retational Graring 
od Rael fold n, 
28-30°, Phosphates) 


feomer & & 
plete writ easily 


AND ALL OTHER ORGANIC transported and 
FERTILIZERS 


Consumers are requested to send e 


enquiries and orders through their 
. WOLSELEY SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE Os. Le. 
usue! Merchants ond Stockists 
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potato blight « 


fungus diseases 


tw CONTROL and PREVENT 
BY SPRAYING WITH 


BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE 


The mixture should only be 
made with the best quality 


SULPHATE OF COPPER 


Guaranteed 986/100% 


SULPHATE OF COPPER 


is also most effective in killing the mud snail which 
carries the 


LIVER FLUKE 
BRITISH SULPHATE OF COPPER 


ASSOCIATION LTD 
1 GT. CUMBERLAND PLACE. LONDON, W.! 
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Advertisements 


EVERY BOOK 
ON FARMING 


that is in print available 


ON LOAN OR FOR SALE 
BY POST 


Send | - for our new Catalogue No.4 
72 pages, over 2,200 titles, classi- 
fied and described, with monthly 
supplements added.) 


HARTFORD, HUNTINGDON 
(Tel: Huntingdon $64) 


INCREASE CROPS by 
REMOVING WEEDS 


PALORMONE 


lhe original concentrated 2, 4-D formulatwr 
cheapest for use in PASTURE, WHEAT and 
BARLEY One gallon treats five acres of 


pasture or cradicates all 


susceptible weeds 


rom ceres One gallon treats ten a 


creal infested only with vellow charlock 


pennycress 


PALORMONE M 30 


An MCPA formulats 


safe for usein OATS 


FLAX and LINSEED. One gallon treats tw 
Keres Of Oats oF linseed to cradmate a 
eptible weeds. One gallon treats four 

oats, flax or | re we ¥ 

lock and pennycress This rate 


be ctoeeded in the case 


Trade enquiries to 


PAL CHEMICALS LTD. 


House, 1! Harrow Road, Loedon, W2 
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ENGLANDS BEST CHICKS 


THE STANDARD 
BY 


TURNEY BROS. 
QUINTON GREEN. NORTHAMPTON 


TELEPHONE : ROADE 226 
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Store Superphosphat 
in the barn, by applying it to your gra 


Autumn 


land in the 


You will: 


@ Obtain more grass of better feed quality next 
Spring and Summer. 


@ Receive a high Farly Delivery Kebat 


@ Save storage space in your buildings. 


@ Avoid the spring rush for Superphosphat« 


Superphesphate Nanutacturecrs’ Asseciatien 
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